Buuilidhime for the 
ruture with am 


Elegant product of 


ne past -WOOD 


) the discerning eye or the 


sual glance, quality millwork 


hardwoods radiates an 
matched cultured 
stefulness. 


Shaw Lumber, much of our 
years of pride rests with our 


illwork craftsmanship, as 
emplified in downtown St. 
ul’s newest restaurant. 


Project: 

Horatio Hornblowers 

345 Wabasha 

Saint Paul, MN 55102 
Designer: 

Associate Project Corporation 
Suite 250, 2405 Annapolis Lane 
Minneapolis, MN 55441 
Contractor: 

Wabasha Enterprises 

339 Wabasha 

Saint Paul, MN 55102 
Owner: 

Michael Hafner 


Millwork: 


Shaw Lumber Company 
217 Como Avenue 
Saint Paul, MN 55103 


Specialists in serving the needs of 
the professional 


Member: Architectural Woodwork Institute 
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“Most of the parking areas 
we build today specify crushed 
stone base. Their performance 
tells us why.” 


Lett to right, Van Nelson, Bituminous å Crushed stone provided the base and an 
Roadways, Inc. President, Palmer Peterson 
Chairman and C.E.O., and Norm Hagen, 
Sales Manager 


interim driving and parking surface during 
construction of a Sears warehouse in Min 
neapolis. Employees and construction 
equipment had easy access. Ralph D 
Shimer, AIA, served as project architect. 


We asked Palmer Petetson, Chairman and C.E.O. of 
Bituminous Roadways, Inc., Minneapolis, to compare the 
alternatives of crushed stone base versus sand and gravel 
base in parking lot construction. There really wasn’t any 
contest. 
“Roughly 50% of our business is parking lot construe- 
tion,” Pete said. "We've been building them for 33 years, 
and as far as we're concerned crushed stone is far superior.” 
We've found Shiely's claims about crushed stone are 
true. Its angular shape helps it lock together for excellent 
stability. It's easy to place, keeping compaction costs at a 
Øl ila minimum. It's homogenous, and maintains gradation con- x r 
ar | sistency. And it's non-plastic, which makes it drain well 


EG and maintain stability even under wet conditions. x 4 i 
Sy År J In many cases we're called upon to do stage construction ? ao 
Å PF A ona parking lot. In other words provide an interim parking 
SIP St Oop or driving surface during building construction or for other 
% 17 reasons. Crushed stone provides an excellent interim sur- ae SR 
face, and if necessary we can wait months or even longer f: 
Yue AAE before the bituminous surface goes down. 
A S > The size of crushed stone can be varied to meet many 


needs, and the thickness requirements are less than for sand 
and gravel. Customers tell us they get years of excellent 
service. 

/e've counted on Shiely for help in choosing the right 
materials for 33 years. Whether it’s crushed stone for base, 
or aggregate for our bituminous mix, we've found the 
quality high, the gradation correct, the price fair, and the 
service excellent.” 


J.L. SHIELY CO. 


Quality Commercial Aggregates/Ready Mixéd Concrete, * 
1101 Snelling Avenue North, St. Paul MN 55108 AT 
Phone (612) 646-8601 2 
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over: This was an electronics assembly operation 
ocated in a warehouse which was upgraded to 
Rccommodate customer tours. The warehouse is 
bart of Honeywell, Inc. in Hopkins and the interior 
Hesigner was John Waugh of Inside, a division of 
llerbe Associates, Inc 
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wa 


Your fellow professionals are talking about us. 
And for some very good reasons. 


Since our opening in 1977, Minnesota Tile Sketchbook has captured your imagination, as well as that 
of your clients. The many professionals who regularly use our Edina facility say our extensive international 
tile and fixture selections have broadened their design planning. More than twenty color coordinated 
displays are a beneficial setting to bring or send clients. And our professional service consistently proves 


to be time saving when meeting specification and delivery requirements. 


EE minnesota 
mu tile sketchbook 


WE COLOR YOUR THINKING 
Conveniently located in Edina at 7101 France Avenue South, in the Leisure Lane Mall. Phone (612) 925-2070. 


he Interiors of 
Exterior Buildings 


Most exterior buildings have interiors. 
The pyramids at Giza do, although 
there is no relationship between their 
interior space and their exterior form. 
This incongruity occurs in most 
monumental architecture. A monu- 
ment is most often a political symbol 
and as such it almost always subju- 
gates internal functions to the exterior 
expression. Our State Capitol Building 
is a good example of an exterior build- 
ing. Surely there must be a more prac- 
tical and economical means of ac- 
commodating the functions occurring 
in the building. 


Except for the most blatant of monu- 
mental structures, the tradition of the 
modern movement looks for interior 
functions to be reflected in the exterior 
appearance of the building. This does 
not forfeit the need for form in build- 
ing design. The best architecture is 
that which creatively merges interior 
and exterior needs. Interior, functional 
needs result in floor plans which pre- 
scribe circulation, activity and utility 
areas. The plans also more subtly indi- 
cate a sequence of spaces, the proces- 
sion and the relationships of spaces to 
spaces and, above all, the proportions 
of each of the spaces. The spaces are 
work areas, waiting/sitting areas, 
meeting areas, utility areas and so on. 
The plan, then, in response to func- 
tional needs, defines sequences, rela- 
tionships, proportions, ceiling heights 
and also principal distribution systems, 
e.g. heating, ventilating, air condition- 
ing, vertical circulations, etc. 


In thus tailoring the building design, 
the architect determines the interiors of 
a building in all of its principal as- 
pects. Subsequently the selection of 
surface finishes, upholstery materials 
and furniture and furnishings are ex- 
tensions of the design intent and part of 
the architect’s total response in the 
dialogue with his clients. Sometimes 
this may even necessitate the design of 
special seating systems or lighting fix- 
tures which must meet particular per- 
formance criteria and also fit into the 
total design concept. The story in this 
issue by architects Sovik and Parker il- 
lustrates a number of such instances. 
Indeed, some of the most popular fur- 
niture pieces on the market today were 
originally designed by architects to fit 
specific projects. 


The interior design, then, is a natural 
continuation of the architect’s profes- 
sional responsibility. Sometimes, regret- 
tably, the terms ‘‘interior design’’ and 
‘‘interior decoration’’ are confused. In- 
terior design is practiced by the architect 
as an integral part of the design pro- 
cess. Interior decoration, as the term 
implies, indicates that all decisions af- 
fecting the interior have been made 
and that the space needs yet to be deco- 
rated. In both instances, if the work is 
to be harmonious and fully integrated, 
it will be undertaken—either with direct 
involvement or direct supervision—by 
the architect. 


The practice of interior design as an 
extension of the architectural process 
or, as may be warranted at times, as an 
independent design service, requires 
extensive knowledge of construction 
methods, materials, systems, costs, and 
so on. The high degree of creativity and 
independent imagination it necessitates 
demand a complete professional com- 
mitment. Shortcuts and apparent 
economies are costly and, more often 
than not, disappointing. 


The art of architecture is a total art: an 
art of the exterior, of the interior, of 
the structure, of the desk, of the chair, 
of the carpet, of the thermostat . 


A good local example of a fully inte- 
grated interior design is Orchestra Hall 
in Minneapolis, designed’ by Hardy, 
Holtzman & Pfeiffer and Hammel 
Green & Abrahamson. The perfor- 
mance hall is expressed on the exterior 
as an elegant container, while the inte- 
rior is designed to receive listeners and 
players and to allow both to enjoy each 
other’s presence to the fullest. The an- 
cillary areas, i.e. lobby, administration 
and so on, are given secondary expres- 
sion and, both within and without, 
connote servant functions which they 
perform in relation to the major pur- 
pose of the building. Orchestra Hall’s 
interior and the exterior are one. Their 
mutual success depended on the un- 
ified intent and design of the ar- 
chitects. 


—Bernard Jacob 
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Commercial 
Wallcoverings 
from Hirshfield's. 


Controlled use of pattern. 
Bold use of texture and color. 


Winfield Graphic sets pattern for custom carpet i 
Meshbesher, Singer & Spence law offices. 
Designer: Don Sewell. 


Executive Wood wallcovering at Fresh Fin restaurant 
is planked natural white oak. 
Hirshfield's representative: Jeff Lien. 


HIRSHFIELD'S 
CONTRACT SALES 


Contract Sales Showroom: 824 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 
Mon.-Fri. 8 A.M.-5 RM. (612) 370-2626 


Distributors of: Stauffer Commercial Vinyls, Spectra Royale Vinyls and Architectural Reference 
File, Environmental Graphics, Eurotex, Geometrics for Designers, Fred Cole Foils, Hasi Hester 
of California, S. M. Hexter Wools and Linens, Manuscreens, Executive Wood, Laue Suedes, 
Mirror-Flex, Naturescapes, Vinyl Weaves and Textures & Stripes by J. Josephson, Edinburgh 
and Balmoral by Sidlaw of Scotland, Textured Vinyls by Moss, Imperial Wallcoverings, United 


Van cavern s, ascom or poan, killed Commercial Vinyls and Let's Talk BREDE b Georgetown Print provides pattern accent to då 
aminating Services, Fuller-O'Brien Paints, Olympic Wood Finishes. Representatives for: Jac! i i i 
Denst Designs, Winfield Designs, Albert Van Luit. at Green Mill Too restaurant, Minneapolis. 
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enandoah Suede walls enhance setting at Dayton's 
ommercial Interiors. 
esigners: Renee Savage and Patti Hiatt. 


Oriental Weave wallcovering adds natural texture to walls 
at the Otto Bremer Foundation. 


auffer Vinyls in vivid colors brighten corridors at 3M Company. 
esigner: Wendy Patterson. 


French Woven Fabric wallcovering provides dramatic 
backdrop for Ken Meshbesher's law office. 


shfield's representative: Bob Katchmark, left. Stauffer Corki with spot lighting lends elegance to 
hitect: Lanny Oxton, Hill District Design. corridors at Northwestern Bank Building, St. Paul. 
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The Minnesota Society Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects 
invites you to attend the na- 
tion's largest State Architec- 
tural Convention. 


October 3,4,5 1979 


Radisson South Hotel 
Bloomington, Minnesota 


A Celebration of 


ar Architecture 


Special features include: 


Out of State Architects Day, 

Friday, October 5 

x Panel discussion on design 
by well known regional ar- 
chitects 

x Meet your fellow architects 
at an informal poolside re- 
ception 


Tours, Saturday, October 6 
* Architectural highlights of 
the Twin Cities focusing on 
Honor Award winners, 
energy efficient buildings 
and innovative adaptive 
reuse of historic buildings 


Exhibits 

* View 150 exhibits at the 
nation’s largest regional 
exhibition of building and 
design products 


Guest Nights 

* Wednesday, October 3 
all interested people are 
invited to view the exhibits 
Thursday, October 4 

* special programs for Young 
Practitioners, students, 
secretaries, related design 
professionals and ASID 
members prior to viewing 
the exhibits in the evening 


Professional Development 

Seminars 

+ Programs will emphasize 
our sub-themes of energy, 
preservation and regional 
architecture 


Speakers 

* Nationally recognized de- 
signers and critics will ad- 
dress the convention 


Dinner Dance 

x An exciting evening is 
planned for our annual Din- 
ner Dance and Honor 
Awards presentation on 
Saturday, October 6. All ar- 
chitects and exhibitors are 
invited! 


Pre-registration materials will 
be sent in September. To be 
placed on a mailing list to re- 
ceive this information please 
call 612/874-8771 or write 
MSAIA, Convention Informa- 
tion, 314 Clifton Ave. Mpls 
MN 55403 


45th Annual Convention and 
Upper Midwest Regional 
Building and Design Exhibi- 
tion 


tudent Center at the University of Minnesota 
aint Paul Campus by Myers and Bennett 
chitects/BRW, Minneapolis 


Myers and Bennett Architects/ 
BRW, Minneapolis, are the architects 
for a major expansion of the Student 
Center located on the University of 
Minnesota’s Saint Paul campus. 71 
percent of the new construction will be 
underground and will demand only 20 
percent as much energy per square feet 
as the existing above ground areas. 
New insulated building elements will 
also be added to the present above 
grade structure to improve its energy 
conservation performance. Major pro- 
gram elements included in the design 
are the remodeling and expansion of 
the main dining facility, the lounges 
and recreational spaces, as well as the 
addition of a new bookstore, and a new 
art and music lounge. A significant 
segment of the building has been ex- 
tended under an existing major street 
which bisects the campus which also 
provides a protected pedestrian 
concourse—an underground street— 
which helps complete the campus cir- 
culatory system and binds the two 
halves of the campus together. 


Construction is underway on an 
83-unit apartment complex adjacent 
to Minnehaha Creek at Lyndale Ave- 
nue and 53rd Street in Minneapolis. 
Designed by Architectural Alliance, 
The $2 million project is under de- 
velopment by the M. B. Realty Com- 
pany. The building is tiered to blend in 
with the sloping creek-side setting and 
will contain one of the largest solar 
heating systems installed in the Twin 


Cities to date. A $225,000 grant from 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development will help pay for the 
unit. Major project financing was pro- 
vided by the Minnesota Housing Fi- 
nance Agency. 


Fisher/Couglan & Associates, 
Mankato, are the architects for a pro- 
posed $600,000 retail center in 
downtown Medelia. Plans call for an 
energy-efficient structure with glass 
being used only at entrances. The ex- 
terior could consist of pre-cut steel 
highlighted by ornamental stone. 
Fairway Foods would occupy a 12,000 
square foot area on one side while a 
locally owned Ben Franklin store is 
slated for a 10,000 square foot area on 
the other side. 


The Moorhead firm of Foss, En- 
glestad and Foss are the architects for 
a new medical clinic now under con- 
struction in Barnesville. Named the 
Barnesville Area Clinic, the facility 
measures 43 by 76 feet, contains 14 
rooms including six examination 
rooms, an emergency treatment center, 
X-ray and laboratory facilities, waiting 
area and lobby, administration and fi- 
nancial offices and mechanical, stor- 
age and rest rooms. The exterior will 
be of light brick with dark brown trim 
around door frames, windows and sof- 
fits. A light, sand-colored asphalt 
shingle will be used on the roof. 
$250,000 worth of funds will be 
supplied by the Farm Home Adminis- 
tration along with an additional 
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PARIS LONDON BRUSSELS NICE GENEVA ROTTERDAM BARCELONA CANADA U.S.A 


probably the most exciting furniture store in this world 


ROCHE BOBOIS 


3650 Hazelton Road, across from Byerly’s, Edina 55435 o 929-0471 
Residential and corporate design services available. o Daily 10 to 5:30 
Monday & Thursday to 9 0 Color catalogue 148 pages. at our store or mail $5. 


New York « Atlanta * Beverly Hills + Birmingham Mi * Boston * Chicago * Denver + Fort Lauderdale + Houston 
Miami + Minneapolis + Paramus * Roslyn Heights + Scarsdale + Scottsdale + Washington D.C * Westport + Winnetka 


LØØSKING FOR 

J@BS THAT CALL 
FOR Y@U 

PRODUCTS? 


Dodge/SCAN delivers plans/ 
specifications of new construction 
jobs that specify your kind of 
products—daily and 
automatically. 


See how & how much 


Call Collect 


(612)831-5700 x.6O 
NOW! 
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$150,000 federal grant towards the 
purchase of necessary equipment. 


Hammel Green & Abrahamson, 
Saint Paul, are the designers of a pro- 
posed 103-unit, barrier-free housing 
development a mile north of the State 
Capitol near St. Paul's Rice Street and 
Front Avenue. Designed especially for 
young adults, the building features in- 
door and outdoor recreation facilities 
and exercise rooms and an under- 
ground parking ramp as well as an in- 
terior ramping system which will allow 
for emergency departures from all lev- 
els in the event of a fire or power fail- 
ure. The one and two bedroom units 
will feature garbage disposals, adjust- 
able height countertops and sinks, wall 
ovens, pantries and spacious bath- 
rooms with wheel-in showers and tubs. 
The project is sponsored jointly by the 
National Handicapped Housing Insti- 
tute and the Petrie Development Cor- 
poration and will offer federal rent as- 
sistance on all units. 


Rieke Carroll Muller Associates, 
Inc., a Hopkins-based firm of ar- 
chitects, engineers, planners and sur- 
veyors recently opened its doors at a 
new branch office serving northeastern 
Minnesota from the community of 
Hibbing. RCM is currently working 
on the architectural design of a hous- 
ing complex in South International 
Falls. Russell A. Bakke will manage 
the facility. RCM also has offices in 
Brainerd, Gaylord, Mankato, Worth- 
ington and Ames, lowa. 


Construction is moving on a $2.7 
million Sherburne County Building 
located in the community of Elk 
River. Designed by Wemlinger- 
Remely and Associates, Inc., St. 
Cloud, the facility will contain a new 
jail, social services offices and new 
courtroom facilities plus office space. 


The Committee on Urban Environ- 
ment (CUE) held their tenth annual 
awards presentation on June 26. The 
awards were created in recognition of 
outstanding efforts in the areas of 
urban beautification-landscaping, ap- 
pealing visual design and handsome 
buildings. The 1979 winners were: 
Project Award: Black Forest Inn; In- 
dividual Awards: Edith Scheidegger 
and Tomm Masse; Organization 
Award: Whittier Alliance and Art 
Space Re-use Project; Barbara Flana- 


gan Award: Roy Thorshov; and a Spe- 
cial Award: Honeywell Plaza. 


Horty, Elving & Associates, Inc., 
Minneapolis, are the architects for the 
new 65-bed Buffalo Memorial Hospi- 
tal designed to provide improved 
health care for the rapidly expanding 
central Minnesota community. The 
building utilizes an angular form in the 
patient areas to minimize travel dis- 
tance between patient rooms and con- 
trol points. The development of an 
articulated corridor space was an addi- 
tional realized benefit of the design 
plan, according to the architects. 
Major design considerations also focus 
on a number of energy efficient con- 


siderations including earth berming; Few things nourish the family tree like time spent in your own 
thermal mass exterior walls and roof: spa. Hydro-therapy sooths tense nerves. And conversation has a 
reflective insulating glass, overhangs chance to flow with the water. 

for sun shading; a recirculating vari- We can put a spa in most rooms of your home. Or outside, 
able volume heating and cooling sys- under a solarium dome, for year ‘round use. 

tem; variable intensity light switching; See a working spa in our showroom. Also saunas, whirlpool 
and capacitors for power loss factor baths, hot tubs, steambaths, wooden bathtubs, greenhouses, 
correction. and wine vaults. 


8820 7th Av. N. 

å Å ; Golden Valley, MN 

After an exhaustive search, the Saint Ph. 546-4047 x ronments 

Paul firm of Hammel Green & Ab- i 

rahamson has been named as ar- Were in the “Industrial Townhouse,” N. side of Hwy. 55, at Boone Av., right behind Perkins 


chitects and engineers for the H. B. 
Fuller Company’s international 
headquarters and laboratory in sub- 
urban Vadnais Heights. The initial 
phase of the project will be known as 
the Willow Lake Project. 


Team 70 Architect 
332 5515 


4716 IDS Tower Minneapolis 5540 


Henri Frederic Amiel 

said "The man who has 
no inner life is the 

slave of his surroundings. ” 


We create surroundings 
that free the inner life. 


Steelcase 9000+ 
St. Paul Book & Stationery 


Serving you since 1851...128 years! 
Your Steelcase representative since 1951...28 years! 


Furniture Showrooms & Design Studio: 1233 W. Co. Rd. ‘E’, Arden Hills 
Call (612) 636-2250...ask for “Steelcase” for brochure and complete specifications. 


Think of us. 
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THIS IS YOUR TIME—TO JOIN THE MSAIA GROUP 
BENEFIT INSURANCE PROGRAM 
Open enrollment in the Minnesota Society, AIA Group Insurance Program will be avail- 


able to MSAIA member firms and their employees starting 1 September 1979 and 
ending 1 December 1979. 


During this period your firm, of whatever size, may enter the MSAIA insurance plan with- 
out medical examination for you and your employees. 


This is your opportunity to take advantage of an important privilege of MSAIA member- 
ship and protect yourself, the members of your firm and your dependents. 


Act Now! 


ASSOCIATION ADMINISTRATORS & CONSULTANTS, INC. is the Service 
Organization for both the MSAIA and the National AIA Insurance Benefit 
Trusts. 


For more information call: (800) 854-0491 or write 
ASSOCIATION ADMINISTRATORS & CONSULTANTS, INC. 
18872 MacArthur Boulevard 
Irvine, California 92715 


flied Plastics 


DISTRIBUTES and FABRICATES 


SYMA= A universal structural 
system for many applications: interior 
decoration, shop-fitting, exhibition stands 
booths, pavilions, partitions, doors, ceilings 
and technical equipment 


PLEXIGLAS Brexigias: sheets are avail- 


able in many transparent and translucent and 

opaque colors in both smooth and Flair* 

hammer-finish surface pattern, as well as in 

clear colorless sheets. Virtually every Plexi- 

glas” fabrication process is available to you pestis Sen LEE yon seam 
from ALLIED PLASTICS 


LAMIN-ART® The most innovative high 


pressure decorative laminate available to 
meet your graphic and design needs. We 
distribute Metalglow, Laminated Fabrics, 
Patina (Metallic Foil), door laminates. You 
supply the imagination! 


We can handle your plastic fabricating jobs quicker and 

better by providing oe 004 — Brushed Akmiaun 
è Design Assistance 
è Structural Specifications 


è Prototypes LAMIN-ART ® 


* Glazing Specifications GENUINE METALLIC FOIL LAMINATES 
e Fixture Designs Laminart’s original Patina laminates are designed to dramatize and 
Distributing Quality and Service Since 1948 challenge the most creative concepts in interior furnishings and 
Call: Allied Plastics, Inc fixtures. Hand-finished by dedicated craftsmen in brushed, antique 
7200 Boone Avenue North hammered or embossed finishes for that added dimension. 


Minneapolis, MN 55428 Write or call us today for samples and literature. 
612/533-2771 
In Minnesota dial 1-800-442-3150 
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Adventures in Tile from 
A graceful matador sidestepping the charging s 

bull. Colorful sombreros and ponchos. Guitars EX IC O 
strumming. The excitement of a lively fiesta. 


Viva Mexico! 

Adventure to Mexico with Kate-Lo, Inc.! Create the festive and 
colorful mood of Mexico in all your decorating schemes—walls, 
floors, counters, ceilings, vanities, tubs. Kate-Lo's Mexican col- 
lection of tile offers such a wide assortment of colors and patterns 
that every decorating need will be solved. Travel to Kate-Lo now to view TT df a ee 
these beautiful, hand-painted tiles. Stop in at one of Kate-Lo's conve- 
nient showrooms, and a design consultant will also give you a guided 
tour of England, Japan, Italy, Germany and, of course, through the 
U.S.A. 


hin | | mmiun 


Kate-Lo, Inc. Showroom Locations: 
1250 E. Wayzata Bivd., Wayzata, MN 473-0264 

6750 W. Broadway, Brooklyn Park, MN 535-5355 
1145 Cliff Road, Burnsville, MN 890-4324 


Send for your free 16 page color brochure today! 


Kate-Lo, Inc. / 6750 W. Broadway / Brooklyn Park, MN 
or call (612) 535-5355 


Adventures in Tile 


Name 
Address 


State 


RS ee ee Se ee a ee — 


v 
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Since the beginning of 
recorded time,the 
strongest, most beautiful, 
most economical and 
longest lasting buildings 
have been built of masonry. 

By bricklayers. 

It is as true today 
as it will be = 


tomorrow. 
When you 
build wit A 
ou build for pi N e 
Reps. | fk 


minnesota masonry institute 


= pa 
7851 Metro Parkway, Suite 103 Minneapo lis, Mn 55420 (612) 854-0196 


t our expansive and elabo- 
: showroom anytime be- 
en 8-5:30, M-F, also open 

special appointments, 
ise call 612-425-1400 ....... 
ictions: CANTON'S is lo- 
ed near Osseo in the 
‘hwest section of the Twin 
əs, 1% miles north of l-94 
Zounty Rd. 18. Turn east at 
i Avenue North to 9110. 


Ward AV.N 


BROOKLYN 
PARK 


Redwood's warmth grows on you, feels Keith Waters. He and his 
firm specify Redwood. Waters lives in a Redwood house that he 
built himself. 

Redwood is Waters' choice because of the quality and the 
consistency of the grade. It's the same house after house. It's 
dependable. Waters' home is sided with 1/2x8 Clear All Heart 
Vertical Grain Redwood Bevel Siding. 

Your choice could include 1/2x4, 1/2x6, 1/2x8, 5/8x10, 3/4x10, 
and 3/4x12 Bevel Sidings to give you all kinds of creative 
options. Select one size or mix two or three for a random 
horizontal or diagonal line impact. 

For Waters Redwood is part of a dramatic architectural 
statement for siding and decking achieved no other way, and its 
warmth endures. Redwood can become part of your distinctive 
statements. Simply specify Canton Redwood. 


Canton represents the 
finest mills in the 


CANTON 


Simpson er) PALCO 
See CORPORATIONS 


Redwood industry. 


Now, office furniture leaders get together. 


The world’s leading office furniture manufacturer — Steelcase — 
has just joined forces with The Twin Cities’ leading office products 
dealer — General Office Products Company 

Now Minneapolis gets the most complete selection of the 
best office furniture solutions available plus the best combination 
of office products and services. Simply, the single best source 
for all of your office needs. General Office Products and Steelcase. 


General Office Products Company 


4521 Highway 7 Minneapolis. MN (612) 920-7171 


Steelcase Designs in Wood. The 

beauty of wood, the strength of steel 

For executive or general offices Steelcase Series 9000. A new 
generation of office furniture for the 
open plan or private offices 
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he Business 
f Selecting 
n Architect 


The selection of the right architect, of 
the best architect for a project is not an 
easy task. It is no easier than selecting 
the best dentist or the best doctor or the 
best lawyer. While there may not be a 
best architect, just as there may not be 
a best client for an architect, the hope 
is always, as in a marriage, that the 
parties getting together will have a 
mutual basis of understanding, of lan- 
guage and of trust. 


Two years ago the Minnesota State 
Legislature enacted a law providing 
for a State Designer Selection Board. 
The process of selecting architects or 
engineers for state funded projects was 
designed to remove the selection of 
consultants from the political patron- 
age system and to entrust it to an im- 
partial panel which would select the 
most qualified local design profession- 
als for specific projects. This provides 
a fair and equitable procedure which 
affords equal opportunity for all ar- 
chitects and engineers. The selection 
criteria vary from project to project 
and are adjusted to the size of the 
project, the location, the technical and 
specific disciplines required in each in- 
stance. 


Currently the Hennepin County 
Commissioners are considering a simi- 
lar designer selection process. At the 
Federal level steps have been taken, 
based principally on the Brooks Bill, 
to enforce an equitable and profes- 
sional selection process. 


Private corporations are increasingly 
undertaking similar selection processes 
and aiming thereby to obtain the best 
expertise for specific needs and re- 
quirements. The Minnesota Society 
American Institute of Architects re- 
cently assisted the H.B. Fuller Com- 
pany in the selection of an architectural 
firm for their new international 
headquarters and laboratory facil- 
ities. An initial meeting was held 
where various models of architect 
selection were analyzed, with a 
lengthy discussion of pros and cons. 
Gradually, a new model of selection 
emerged, tailored to suit the needs of 
the corporate client. 


H. B. Fuller felt strongly that there 
should be maximum employee input in 
the planning of the new facilities. 
They also believed that a wide-ranging 
national search would be the most 
comprehensive and appropriate method 
of selection, but given equal qualifica- 
tions, they stated that a Minnesota 
firm would be chosen. 


With these considerations in mind, a 
list of national firms, along with 
some essential information on their 
history, was compiled. After studying 
the firm profiles, H. B. Fuller sent 
out Requests for Proposals to an initial 
list of candidates. 


Of the seven firms chosen after the 
Requests for Proposals were received, 
five were Minnesota firms. Elaborate 
proposals were then prepared by 
the remaining candidates and in- 
depth interviews were held probing 
their capabilities. Site visits were 
scheduled to enable each firm to exam- 
ine the landscape firsthand. 


It is impressive that H. B. Fuller made 
a management decision to reimburse 
the final firms for their share of the ex- 
penses incurred by the interviews. 
This is an uncommon gesture, but a re- 
freshing and appropriate one. 


The MSAIA has, on numerous occa- 
sions, provided staff assistance to var- 
ious corporations to help establish an 
effective designer selection process. 
Relevant publications by the American 
Institute of Architects are also avail- 
able and can be provided upon request. 
The MSAIA can assist in identifying 
architectural firms conversant in 
specific building areas. It can also as- 
sist with the myriad questions that usu- 
ally arise in the anticipation of future 
construction and/or expansion. The 
MSAIA has also often assisted in the 
review of Requests for Proposals. This 
is done to assure clear and compara- 
ble responses. 


Selecting and working with an ar- 
chitect can be a most rewarding and 
profitable experience. The right ar- 
chitect, the best architect, is the ar- 
chitect who understands, the architect 
who has the experience, the knowl- 
edge, the foresight to solve space and 
building problems creatively and who 
can do so in an atmosphere of trust and 
cooperation. One of the principal tasks 
of the MSAIA is to inform the com- 
munity of the varied architectural tal- 
ent available. W 


James P. Cramer 
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exciting 

new dimension in 
creative flooring 
design for indoor or 
outdoor use... 


JOAN 


100% synthetic rubber flooring 


e exceptional visual appeal 

èe outstanding wear and safety advantages 

e easily installed and maintained 
NORAMENT .. . the choice for some of 
the most imaginative American and Euro- 
pean architectural projects . . . has many 
features your clients will appreciate. Call or 
write for samples and complete information. 


NII] 


SNOW-LARSON, INC. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


1221 No. Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 55405 
(612) 374-1216 
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Breakfast 8:00-11:00 
Lunch 11:30-2:30 
Dinner 6:00-9:00 


Tuesday-Saturday 
(Closed Mondays) 


Sunday Brunch 
10:30-2:30 
Reservations Suggested 


American Express Cards Welcome 


128 North Fourth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


612/338-3790 


Are you interested in providing pro- 
fessional design services for small 
businesses? We are developing a 
list that would be available to 
business operators participating in 
St. Paul’s Commercial Rehabilitatio 
Loan Program. 


For more information, write to: 
Dennis Anderson 

Dept. of Planning & Econ. Dev 
25 W. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Mn. 55102 


Commercial/ 
Institutional 
Interior Designers/ 
Space Planners 


Space planning thoroughness promotes design excellence 


SG GROUP 


SION OF BUSINESS FURNITURE IN SPORATEL 


6210 WAYZATA BLVD GOLDEN VALLEY, MN 55416 (612) 544-9050 


aw there’s a tough, vinyl 


Ihesive film you can wrap 


ound your fixed Pellaclad 
ndows. You can't stain or 
uff it, burn or fade it. 

d, it comes in every 

lor from warm woods to 
ol studio finishes. 


What's more, because it’s 
applied in the shop, you 
don't have to worry about 
on-site hand-finishing. 
Which means you're going 
to save time and money. 


So call your Pella rep for 
more information. And 
finish your next deal with a 
brand new wrap. 


x = 
WestSystem fulfills the requirements for 
a contemporary sign system without its 
inherent complications. 
WestSystem is a modular system for 


Project: Conference table 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co's. 
12" diameter sunburst white oak with 2” bull nose edge, 6' diameter stainless 
steel clad cylinder base. 


interior signage. By standardizing panel Designer: Inside! A Division of Ellerbe; Dan Gill 
color and message size, placement and Manufacturer: Wood Tailor, Inc. 


style, the sign components provide a 
coordinated system of signs for any facility. 
GOP would like to assist you with your 
next sign project. And show you how 
WestSystem can solve your signage 
problems. Call your GOP sales represen- 
tative to arrange for a meeting. 

Your Dealer in Minneapolis / St. Paul 


GENERAL OFFICE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
4521 Hwy 7, Mpls. @ 371 Sibley, St. Paul 


920 7171 222-8488 
% > DV. N 
WestSystem 
WestSystem @ 700 South Fourth Street @ Mpls. 55415 


Unique furnishings 
of uncompromising quality 


3040 snelling avenue south 


FN: 


are in stock. 


Imagine! A passive-type, weathertight, "solar window 
that's simple, strong, shatter-proof, with solar proper- 
ties equal to or better than glass — and can “trap 
energy inside the building because it's so highly insu- 
lated! 

It's here! SUNWALL*, the Solar Window System! It's all 
these things — and more! 

Amazingly tough — resists both impact and thermal 
shuck. Pruven effective in solar heating. Lightweight 
easy to install 

Has Solar Energy Transmission of 779 
.40. 


o. “U” Factor of 


Sunwall and solar accessories 


manufactured by The Kalwall Corp. 


Contact 


a custom furniture shop 


minneapolis, minnesota 55406 721-4827 


W. L. HALL CO. 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES 
14800 Martin Drive 
Eden Prairie, Minnesota 55343 
Phone: 944-6500 
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Working on the Insid 


Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Saint Paul 

Interior Design Team: Dan Fox, John 
Waugh, Inside, a Division of Ellerbe Associ- 
ates, Bloomington 


Opposite: Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
Design: Wold Association, Saint Paul 
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W: invited six interior designers from local architectural firms to participate 
in a roundtable discussion on the subject of business interiors. The con- 
versation encompassed numerous aspects of the subject, engendering some healthy 
controversy in the process. The following statements are representative of the major 


topics of discussion. 


What percentage of a business’s 
total expenditure goes toward office 
design? 

Nancy Cameron, the Wold Associa- 
tion: 90 percent of the expense of any 
business goes for payroll; eight percent 
goes for rent, electricity and heat; and 
two percent of the expenditure goes to 
capital outlay for furnishings and 
equipment. 


I would estimate that of that two per- 
cent, fees generally range anywhere 
from seven to ten percent. That’s 
proportionately a very minimal amount 


of money for professional design ser- 
vice to make that environment work. 


I'd like to point out just how important 
that two percent really is. The workers 
themselves claim that money is not the 
most crucial thing to them. It’s their 
work environment. Along with the 
tools with which they perform their 
job, that’s what’s most vital. When 
you get down to issues of expense and 
budgeting, it appears that many busi- 
nesses are quick to put the cleaver to 
expenses on furniture and job tools. 
Looking at it from the broad spectrum, 


the amount of money that’s spent on 
that part of the business is actually 
very small. 


When and to what extent should the 
worker participate in the design 
process? 

Dan Fox, Inside, a Division of Ellerbe 
Associates: I think the legitimate time 
and place to involve the employee is at 
the front end of office environment 
programming. It’s essential to have a 
valid data base to work from, and un- 


ix Designers Offer Their Thoughts on Business Interiors 


less you interview the personnel, I 
don’t know where you're going to get 
that. Carrying a client along and in- 
volving personnel on all informational 
levels substantiates your data base and 
makes the client feel truly involved. 


To this end, we use a questionnaire, 
which has psychological as well as 
practical value. It’s valid to ask a 
secretary what she needs at her work 
station, where she goes for her filing, 
what her work pattern is, whom she 
communicates with—all these things 
are essential. 


As for very specific decisions regard — 
ing furnishings and color selection, it’s 
necessary to confine that to a small 
committee. It’s impossible to satisfy 
600 individuals on these details, but I 
think it’s of utmost importance that it 
is at least reviewed and shown to the 
employees in general. 


Janet Goltz, Peterson/Clark and As— 
sociates: I find that for most people, 
moving is a very traumatic experience . 
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Top: Reception Area, Robins, Davis & Lyons 
Law Firm, Minneapolis 
Design: Bob Seeger, BWBR, Saint Paul 


Bottom: Minnesota Protective Life, Insur- 
ance Company, Eden Prairie 
Design: Architectural Alliance, Minneapolis 
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Part of our job is to make the transition 
as smooth as possible. We need infor- 
mation from the employee in order to 
make our job successful, and in turn to 
educate the employee as to what their 
new situation will be and how to best 
utilize the furniture they’re moving 
into. It’s very difficult to do that after 
the move-in date because of change 
and adaptation. 


I’ve found that most people are more 
curious about how their: particular 


status reflects their neighbor’s than 
something as minor as color scheme. If 
that can be spelled out for them they 
become much more at ease with their 
situation. 


Bob Seeger, BWBR Architects: I ap- 
proach interior architecture from the 
programming aspect. Depending on 
the size of the operation, we work with 
the questionnaire and generally try to 
meet with all the people in each de- 
partment in the initial phase. What I'd 


YMCA Southdale Branch, Edina 


Architect: Dickey/Kodet Architects, Inc., 


Edina 


EE 


like to do is set up my drawing board 
in their organization and work there for 
the duration of the project. That's im- 
possible, of course, but that's the ef- 
fect we try to achieve. The worst thing 
you can do is not give information to 
the public. 


When you get down to specifics, I feel 
that the reason I’ve been hired is that 
I’m the expert. If they wanted to, they 
could go down to some furniture store 
and the president of the company could 
buy it off the shelf, which often hap- 
pens. 


As an expert, I establish a budget with 
the committee and discuss the design 
basis for the concept. Then I come 
back to the department manager with a 
package of furnishings and colors and 
go through each individual piece and 
explain my decisions. 


How important is it to personalize 
individual work stations? 

Ron May, Architectural Alliance: 
Personalization is necessary. When we 
do offices, we tend to customize the 
executive offices. But when it gets to 
the office boy or the secretary, they 
also deserve to be pampered. They can 
customize their own stations by bring- 
ing in photographs and so on. Metal 
surfaces don’t allow for this customi- 
zation because you can’t tack anything 
on them. This is what was wrong with 
the CBS Building and some offices 
around town now. If they don’t breathe 


the character of the worker, they be- 
come sterile. 


With architects and designers, our sta- 
tions are all basically the same. We all 
sit around drafting boards, yet each 
one has a different character. The av- 
erage human being has a personality 
that he can bring out in his work sta- 
tion. 


Have you found that despite your ef- 
forts to inform the client, they don’t 
always understand your design ap- 
proach? 

Sandra Becker, Team 70 Architects: 
Yes. I’ve designed something with 
very subtle plays of color and texture 
and gone back a couple weeks after the 
installation to find my beautiful wall 
covered with some pastoral scene. You 
think you’ve gotten your idea across; 
however, it’s a matter of communica- 
tion or perhaps of prolonged exposure, 
of the client adapting to the project’s 
subtlety. 


Longtime clients find our ideas more 
acceptable, because they’ve learned 
that a wall that doesn’t have a framed 
picture on it can be just as pleasing as 
one that does. After you establish your 
credibility, you can gradually start 
talking the same language. Longtime 
clients are better in this respect. 


Can you anticipate the ways a client 


might change your design and work 
around it? 
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Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company, Min- 
neapolis 
Design: Inside, Bloomington 
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Ken LeDoux, Hammel Green & Ab- 
rahamson: In an elementary school we 
did, we tried to design a fun, colorful 
environment complete with exotic 
graphics. But when we returned in six 
months, we found the building totally 
sheathed in kiddie art. All of a sudden, 
the place was Disneyland. Everything 
was out of context. There was too 
much visual disturbance. We ended up 
simplifying subsequent buildings to 
account for what they could add to it 
after the design was finished. We've 
had success with that. If you can an- 
ticipate what will happen once the 
work is completed, you can counter- 
act the things that may be visually 
disturbing. 


Could you talk a little bit about the 
advantages of hiring a professional 
interior designer over a dealership? 
Janet Goltz: I feel that we have defi- 
nite advantages over these enterprises. 
We have a broader range of furniture 
selection and the ability to fully exe- 
cute a project. By this, I mean the 
architectural and engineering aspects. 
Although dealers specify on an over- 
all range, they tend to favor one manu- 
facturer more heavily because their 
business is to sell furniture. Most 
dealers know what they want to sell 
you before you walk in the door. 


In a situation where the owner had a 
very specific idea of what he wanted, I 
suppose the dealer could adequately 
accommodate him. 


Is there a difference between the 
level of design you impose on work- 
ers and the level they’re used to in 
their personal life? 

Dan Fox: We often start out with a 
disparity between what we feel should 
be done with a particular project and 
what the client wants. Not to sound pa- 
tronizing, but what we need to do is 
educate or condition the client. Our re- 
sponsibility lies beyond the safe solu- 
tion. We should stretch the client a lit- 
tle bit, help them evolve in new direc- 
tions. 


Janet Goltz: I think it sounds too 
much like we approach design with 
preconceived notions. That’s not the 
case. Our major consideration is to 
solve the client’s problem. Each client 
is very different. They have different 
operational philosophies and it’s our 


job to solve the problem as the client 


sees it and help maintain a satisfactory 
environment for their people. That’s 
an educational process. W 


Top Right: Unico, Minneapolis 
Architect: Zuber Architects, Inc., 
Bloomington 


Bottom Right: First Northwestern Bank, Den- 
ison, lowa 

Architect: Val Michelson and Associates, 
Inc., St. Paul 
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Jules Horton 


Until about eight years ago, a typical 
office which used the open plan (or 
Burolandschaft) utilized a ceiling sys- 
tem which provided all the illumina- 
tion assumed necessary for the perfor- 
mance of office tasks. In more 
thoroughly designed spaces, the ceil- 
ing was often augmented by a system 
of vertical baffles. While they per- 
formed additional acoustical functions, 


they simultaneously cut off the view of 


the ceiling fixtures. 


Those fixtures were normally the old 
fluorescent lens-type fixtures which, 
although termed ‘‘low brightness,” 
were really quite glarey. These so- 
called low brightness fixtures were an 
advance from the old milky diffuser, 
but they were still in the category 
below the comfort index now recom- 
mended by the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society. 


With the advent of the open parabolic 
reflector fixtures, this problem solved 
itself. In these fixtures, light glow is 
all that’s visible beyond an approxi- 
mate 45 degree cutoff, so there’s no 
need for the coffer-like system of baf- 
fles (unless you need them for other, 
perhaps acoustical, purposes. ) 


The open parabolic reflector fixtures 
were developed almost 15 years ago by 
two manufacturers, Edison Price and 
Columbia, but they were very slow to 
enter the market. Today a considerable 
number of manufacturers have an en- 
tire line of these fixtures. The open re- 
flector parabolic ceiling troffer has be- 
come a new way of life. 


Our office does not specify lens-type 
fixtures in ceilings. Although one lens, 
an expensive Holophane product 
called the refractive grid, has much 


better cutoff at high angles, the open 
reflector fixtures are quite competitive 
with them. 


We prefer the parabolic reflectors be- 
cause they are much easier to control 
optically. Some of the linear ones have 
a batwing distribution with a minimal 
candle power right below the fixture 
which minimizes the reflective glare. 


There are also wall washers in that 
family. These fixtures can be installed 
in tandem for a long run so that the 
joints are hidden, like a continuous 
louver. This sophisticated family of 
fixtures is a great step forward from 
lens fixtures. 


So far we have discussed open space 
planning where all the light comes 
from the ceiling. We've said that the 
best solution to that problem is the 
open parabolic reflector. This depends 
on the premise that in open space plan- 


ning the main direction of the tasks 
(i.e., the way the worker is facing) can 
be in any one of 360 degrees. There- 
fore, the lighting should be non- 
directional. 


Theoretically, the best non-directional 
system would be a grid of two by two 
fixtures, but that’s problematic. First 
of all, the lamps are quite costly. More 
fixtures per square foot are needed, so 
many owners want to compromise and 
use a two by four fixture, sometimes 
with only three lamps. This produces a 
non-directional type of fixture layout. 


Either of these creates problems. In 
some situations, the spatial relation- 
ship between the worker and the fix- 
ture is such that the fixture creates 
what we call a veiling reflection zone. 
This causes nothing but grief. Workers 
performing such small tasks as typing 
or writing on slightly glossy paper 
will be subject to reflective glare or 
veiling reflections. 


Unfortunately, this is unavoidable. As 
space is laid out according to floor 
level needs and the fixtures are laid out 
according to the overall illumination 
pattern, it becomes clear that the solu- 
tions to these two problems are often 
contradictory. 


All this leads to the next step: reduc- 
tion of the illumination level produced 
by those ceiling fixtures. This way, 
there is general illumination at the am- 
bient lighting level sufficient for sec- 
ondary tasks such as going from sta- 
tion to station, talking on the phone or 
in short meetings. 


As long as there is a high level of vis- 
ual comfort and low direct glare, all 
these tasks can be covered by the il- 
lumination of,not higher than 25—30 
foot candles maintained. But what 
about the special precision tasks that 
demand higher intensity? What about 
older workers whose visual acuity has 
diminished? Don’t the speed of execu- 


tion and absence of errors increase 


with higher illumination? 


The answer to these problems was 
found in an old concept: task lighting - 
Task lighting involves a fixture which 
is located low near the task plane and 
attached to the furniture. It can also be 
a form of desk lamp. The ceiling fix- 
tures, which produce only 25— 30 foot 
candles, make up the direct ambient 
lighting system. 


Another rapidly growing approach is 
the use of an indirect ambient lighting 
system, rather than a system contained 
in the ceiling. The chief advantage of 
this system is that the light fixtures can 
be installed without destroying the 
looks of the ceiling. The ceiling is a 
continuous surface, the acoustics are 
improved and the openings where 
there used to be lenses or reflectors are 
eliminated. Because the power comes 
from the floor, there are fewer fixtures 
than in the ceiling. Again, the illumi- 
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nation is limited to 25—30 foot can- 
dles. This provides completely glare- 
less, comfortable illumination under 
which the human eye performs at its 
best. 


There are a few disadvantages, how- 
ever. An HVAC expert will say that 
he can remove the heat from the light 
fixtures in the ceiling before it enters 
the room in order to lower the air con- 
ditioning load. The system within the 
room bounces light at the ceiling and 
introduces heat into the room. That’s 
all very true and important in dealing 
with 100 foot candles. With 25-30 
foot candles, however, the difference 
is very small. 


Another potential disadvantage of in- 
direct lighting is this: some manufac- 
turers try to sell an indirect system 
which by itself produces 75 foot can- 
dles or more. This is highway robbery. 
They are selling more fixtures or 
higher wattage fixtures which produce 
a glarey ceiling and an environment in 
which the worker is forced to squint. 
No one should work under an indirect 
system with more than 40—50 foot 
candles. Otherwise, the ceiling be- 
comes too bright and monotonous. 
Definition of detail is often lost. In the 
cases where it isn’t lost, the lighting is 
very bland. 


One problem that the indirect system 
can overcome is the shadows created 
by works station partitions. With an 
indirect system, we need fewer task 
lighting fixtures than would ordinarily 
be needed for a ceiling system. This is 
because a direct system creates 
shadows in areas which look very dark 
by contrast. 


A new problem is the fact that ceiling 
heights are dropping. A couple years 
ago, an office less than nine feet high 
was unthinkable. Now, eight feet six 
inches is the norm, yet we're still 
clinging to the suspended acoustical 
ceiling. Even with the best indirect 
system (one without louvers where the 
source is above eye level) it is ex- 
tremely difficult to eliminate glarey 
highlights. 


In a number of recent projects, we've 
proposed that the hung ceiling be dis- 
posed of altogether. By applying the 
acoustical treatment to the slab, the 
mechanical system can be done in an 
orderly fashion. This is easy in a con- 
crete structure, but it’s more difficult 
in a steel building with sprayed-on in- 
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sulation. If the concept takes hold, 
means will be found to make the fire- 
proofing on steel more visually accept- 
able. 


Another important factor in an indirect 
ambient lighting system is the source 
itself. A number of furniture manufac- 
turers tried to get on the bandwagon. 
Everyone developed their own system, 
going directly to fixture manufacturers 
rather than lighting designers. Very of- 
ten, the results were dismal. Many 
manufacturers devised lighting sys- 
tems which didn’t work as well as their 
otherwise adequate furniture systems. 


When the manufacturers began design- 
ing systems, it somehow became a 
given that the lighting system must be 
invisible. This is unnecessary. The 
system could be located on the furni- 
ture or next to it. It could relate to the 
furniture as much or as little as possi- 
ble. It should also be flexible, to allow 
for changes in the work stations. 


Finally, we must consider the office of 
the future. Office practices are always 
undergoing subtle changes. For in- 
stance, very few people communicate 
by means of longhand memos any- 
more; typewriters reign supreme: to- 
day. The use of CRT terminals, which 
are already common at airline reserva- 
tion desks, is on the rise. Voice com- 
munication and recording are also in- 
creasing. 


How does this affect lighting? It means 
that levels of illumination which are 
sensible for today’s paperwork will 
soon be obsolete for the entire office, 
because CRT terminals require very 
little ambient light. The location of the 
ceiling fixtures will have to be more 
carefully considered in relation to the 
terminals. But even with task ambient 
lighting with up-lights, a bright ceiling 
is a nuisance. Eventually fewer watts 
will be spent on lighting, because the 
rapidly changing requirements of of- 
fice operations will force levels 
down. E 


Jules G. Horton, PE, IALD, is president and 
director of design of Jules G. Horton Lighting 
Design, Inc., New York. In addition, he is a 
principal in Horton, Jackson & Associates 
Lighting Design of Melbourne, Australia. A 
registered professional engineer, Horton is a 
member of the U.S. and the Australian Il- 
luminating Engineering Societies, the U.S. In- 
stitute for Theatre Technology and a charter 
member of the International Association of 
Lighting Designers (IALD), of which he is a 
member of the board of directors. He is presenily 
also consultant to a number of Twin Cities 
architectural firms. 


Decatur Memorial Hospital 
Flad & Associates, Inc. 
Madison, Wisconsin Style 3a 


Reflecting Oaks 
Rauenhorst Corporation 
Bloomington, Minnesota Style 3 


LaCrosse Lutheran Hospital 
Hackner, Schroeder, Roslansky 
& Associates, Inc. 

LaCrosse, Wisconsin Style 3a 


Rospar Building 
Metcalf Haefner, Architects 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin Style 3a 


National Car World Headquarters 
and Edina Office Center 
Rauenhorst Corporation 
Bloomington, Minnesota Style 3a 


Minnesota Public Radio The Leonard Parker Associates 
Style 2 Minneapolis, Minnesota 


illustration styles 


style 1 : line drawing - line shading 
ta : addition of subtle color 

style 2 : pen and ink, airbrush - ink drawing w/shading airbrushed in gray tones 
2a : addition of subtle color 

style 3 : full color border to border casein painting on illustration board 
3a : full color vignette casein painting on colored illustration board 


other services 


illustrated study models -study model in illustration board and other architectural details rendered to 
desired effect. 


-also available through our associates - elaborate plexiglass models. 


architectural designs -through our association w/a group of architects. design themes for renderings in 
preliminary stages, or complete designs w/working drawings. 


artwork -super graphics - logos - letterheads 
schedule and procedure - illustrations 


1. price quotations -elevations - floor plans - site plan and sections if available and any other require- 
ments must be evaluated in our studio before realistic prices can be quoted. price 
will be quoted same day information is received. 


2. schedule -on normal jobs we require 3 working days for a perspective. 


-after approval of perspective we require 12 working days for completion of render- 
ing. complex jobs may take more time. 


3. rush schedule -any less than 12 working days: after layout approval will increase quoted price of 
rendering by 10% per day. 


contract -in addition to protecting b.a.i., our contract serves the client as well, in that we can 
guarantee deadlines, maximum price, and other special requirements. 


thank you for your interest. 


OS bartus associat 


illustrations 


> 
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A beautiful example of practical aesthetics in masonry. 


Consider the St. Paul, Minnesota, Civic 
Center. The intention was to build an 
auditorium capable of comfortably ac- 
commodating masses of spectators, for a 
variety of events. At the same time, it was 
intended to provide architectural en- 
hancement to the face of downtown St. 
Paul. Both objectives were admirably 
achieved; in part, due to the extensive use 
of concrete block. 


The architect chose from a myraid of 


masonry designs, textures, colors and 
patterns. Concrete block construction 
provided beauty, individuality and practi- 
cality unsurpassed by any other building 
material. 

No other construction material combines 


so many of the attributes pire busi- 
ness owners and executives seek 


Inside the Civic Center, the handsome 
masonry also provides durable, 
maintenance-free walls; almost impervi- 
ous to huge crowds. 

At the same time, masonry is highly re- 
sistant to wind and weather, heat and cold. 
With all its economy it is structurally 
sound. 

Other considerations in the selection of 
concrete block for the St. Paul Civic Center 
are its insulation qualities for energy con- 
servation, the fact that it’s fireproof and the 
ease and simplicity of construction with 
concrete block. 


For buildings that have to work beauti- 
fully, the civic block to consider, from the 
beginning of planning is concrete block. 
Think about it. You'll come to the block. 


ANCHOR BLOCK CO. 


We’ve built a reputation on masonry 


IOR BLOCK COMPANY, A DIVISION OF ANCHOR INDUSTRIES P.O. BOX 43360, ST. PAUL, 


MINNESOTA 55164 (612) 777-8321 


Neon is Not a Candy Wrapper 
You Can Eat 


Beth Juliar 


hen people think of neon, they think of gaudy beer signs or huge block 
letters that infuse a darkened street with a garish orange glow. But neon IS 
actually an amazingly adaptable material whose use is limited only by our own 
preconceptions. 


Once you discard the stereotype of crass orange commercial neon and begin t 


observe more closely, the variety and individuality of neon signs becomes visible 
There are many creative signs that animate the street 


what would nightlife b 
without neon for razzle-dazzle and excitement? But neon can encompass man! 
other functions and sensibilities 


Welcome to the Sahara, 
a neon sculpture by Beth Juliar 
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Photography: Rick Sferra 


In the past, innovation was limited 
because neon had been categorized as a 
commercial material, but recently inte- 
rior designers and architects began re- 
discovering its potential. To begin with, 
it's flexible. The glass is made in 
straight tubes which can be bent into al- 
most any configuration. Although the 
variety of letters and images used foi 
advertising purposes are the most com- 
mon example, neon can be used for deco- 
ration, articulation of architectural 
elements and diffused lighting. It’s also 
extremely versatile in terms of color. 
Almost any color can be manufactured, 
from warm whites and pastels to the 
familiar saturated hot colors. However, 
dozens of subtle colors have been phased 
out of production because of neon’s raw 


A neon room divider in a local department store. 


impact on the street. Lastly, with the 
advent of energy consciousness, the 
appeal of neon for interior lighti ng has 
increased because it is remarkably effi- 
cient. One transformer using 3.9 armperes 
and 225 watts can power more thhan 70 
feet of tubing. The initial cost mi ght be 
higher than that of other types of ligzhting, 
but the tubes last anywhere from five to 
15 years or more and can simultaneously 


serve as decor. 


Neon has recently opened new territory 
for artists as well as designers arad ar 
chitects. It was first used as an art mate- 
rial in 1949 (by Fontana) but wæs not 
widely acknowledged until the pop 
period of the '60s. Then, many barriers 
separating the subject matter, materials 
and techniques of the commercial world 
from the world of fine art were broken 
down. Once neon became legitimate, it 
also enjoyed great popularity during the 
era of light sculpture. Although this 
"era" is now a relic of the 60s, the ma 
terials it introduced have become widely 
accepted as available art materials. 


The artists who now use neon aren't 
likely to regard themselves as light ar- 
tists. Instead, they regard themselves as 
artists who incorporate neon into a maore 
individualized statement. In a more 
naive experimental atmosphere, the rna- 
terial in itself could be the content, but 
now it has increasingly become the 
means to the content. Å 

Beth Juliar is a graduate of the University f 
Minnesota Experimental College. She teaches a 
neon workshop at the Minneapolis College ef 
irt and Design. She has exhibited widely and #s 
represented in numerous private and publæe 


collections 
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Abandoning the Catalogs... 


E. A. Sovik 
Leonard Parker 


E. A. Sovik, FAIA, heads the Northfield firm of 
Sovik Mathre Sathrum Quanbeck and is a 
past president of the MASIA. 

Leonard Parker, FAIA, is president of Leonard 
Parker Associates and Professor and Assistant 
Director of Graduate Studies at the University 
of Minnesota. 
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The practice of architecture is most fulfilling and its products most 
beautiful when its processes include not only the design of buildings, but 
its components, equipment, furnishings and artifacts. 


Consider the front door. A functional 
necessity. Also full of symbolic val- 
ues. A door is a breach in a surface, 
the piercing of a barrier. It can be a 
metaphor for hospitality, or it can be a 
sign of rejection more vivid than a 
wall. It is a moment of transition, a 
point of expectation, of surprise, of 
subliminal uncertainty. It is a 
paradigm of process or progress, of 
beginnings and endings. It deals not 
only with space but with time. It is a 
universal symbol; hence the Arc de 
Triomphe, the Chinese pailou, the 
Japanese forii, the Jefferson Arch in 
St. Louis. 


In the architecture of buildings it has 
another sort of importance too. At the 
door one has the most intimate téte-a- 
téte with architecture. A person sees, 
touches, feels the weight of and moves 
the building, which responds will- 
ingly, ponderously, noisily or graci- 
ously. 


So when an architect deals with the de- 
sign of a door, his sensibilities peak. 
Most often he goes to his catalogs and 
brings components together by careful 
choice from a host of possibilities. 
Size? Swing? Weight? Materials? 
Color? Texture? Choices go on and 
on. Sometimes the architect will find 
that the catalogs don’t supply what is 
required, and he will design a special 
pull or hinge, or a whole door. Then 
he has the sense that he is most fully 
being what he is trained to be—a de- 
signer, not simply an assembler of 
parts. 


In the following paragraphs we will 
discuss two commonly held miscon- 
ceptions. One is that architects only 
design buildings, but that the compo- 
nents, furnishings, fixtures and 
equipment of buildings are somebody 
else’s job. The second misconception 
is that it is always cheaper and more 
efficient to use mass-produced, 
ready-made articles than custom- 
designed products. 


It is assumed that an architect or- 
ganizes the spaces that compose a 
building, and conceptualizes the build- 
ing 's form and character. Beyond this, 
architectural design can turn out to be a 
selection of parts from ready-made 
lists. It’s true that an architect depends 
heavily on the work of other designers, 
from the man who designs nails on. 
Every architect has walls of catalogs 
which he relies on. And it takes a good 
deal of skill and judgment to discrimi- 
nate among the available materials, 
devices and systems, to match the va- 
riety of choices to each other and to 
bring coherence to the whole. 


But if the architect doesn’t frequently 
abandon the catalogs and design di- 
rectly, he is missing out on the plea- 
sures of the profession. For to be a de- 
signer is the particular niche of the 
architect. This is his personal joy and 
human service. The details are just as 
important as the major conceptions, 
however. The pleasure of good ar- 
chitecture lies in its comprehensive- 
ness, and its service is in dealing with 
the immense range of possibilities— 
the possibility of supplying an order in 
the human environment that spans the 
whole catenation from landscape to let- 
terhead. 


The architect perceives no arbitrary 
boundaries in design. That’s why 
Wright, Saarinen, Le Corbusier, Mies 
and Breuer found themselves design- 
ing furniture as well as structures, 
campuses and cities. It’s also why 
Minnesota architects do the same sort 
of things. 


Now some observations on the second 
misconception—the supposition that it 
is always more efficient to buy mass- 
produced catalog articles than those 
that are custom-designed. 


The manufacturer who offers a 
ready-made article has a design cost; 
he may pay a designer or pay royalties 
or pay an in-house designer. He then 
may produce a stock of the articles for 


- Recital Hall Furnishings, St. Olaf College 


Architect: Sovik Mathre Sathrum Quan- 
beck 


Lighting Fixtures 

University of Minnesota Law School, 
Minneapolis 

Architect; Leonard Parker Associates 


+ Recital Hall furnishings, St. Olaf College 


Architect: Sovik Mathre Sathrum Quan- 
beck 


. University of Minnesota Law School 


Architect: Leonard Parker Associates 


. Music Library, St. Olaf College 


Architect: Sovik Mathre Sathrum Quan- 
beck 


sale, warehouse them and thus accrue 
an investment of funds in capital, taxes 
and insurance. He produces a catalog 
and advertises the articles for sale. 
Then he needs to have a sales force or 
agents or a distributing system of 
another type, all of whom must be 
paid. He may also have to account for 
bad debts, for overstocking something 
that doesn’t sell well and so on. So the 
cost of getting a fabricated catalog 
item to the consumer is far beyond the 
production and shipping costs of the 
article. 


In comparison, the same manufacturer 
may produce a custom-designed arti- 
cle. He can buy his materials, make 
the article, ship it with minimum 
warehousing, and avoid the costs of 
cataloging, advertising and selling. He 
will have a moderate capital invest- 
ment. The consumer presumably pays 
design fees, but his costs for the article 
may be a very good bargain. 


But what about the efficiencies of 
standardization and mass-production? 
What do we really mean by mass pro- 
duction? Doesn’t custom-design cost 
more unless it deals with huge quan- 
tities? A Minnesota college music 
building recently built needed storage 
for sheet music in its studios and li- 
brary, and the architect found nothing 
of sufficient quality on the market. So 
the architect designed modular wooden 
cases of twa types with 10,000 metal 
sliding shelves. The price was moder- 
ate. 


There followed a need for 400 chairs 
for a recital hall—sturdy , comfortable, 
wood framed, upholstered, stackable, 
interlockable and good-looking 


armchairs. A few chairs in the furni- 
ture catalogs came close to meeting the 
criteria, but none met them all. So the 
architect designed a chair and ap- 
proached three manufacturers. A Min- 
nesota company, the Tu@hy Company, 
undertook the project. (Chairs are dif- 
ficult so a short series of prototypes 
had to be built, tested for ‘‘sitability”’ 
and examined for other q ualities. In all 
respects the results were happy. 


With some products mass-production 
means a long run, with others a short 
run. You might need to naake a million 
nails, but in wood casework 50 units is 
sufficient and in wood chairs 400 is a 
great plenty. 

The problems of design ære not simply 


those of functional adequacy; they are 
esthetic too. And esthetic values are 


justification enough for an architect to 
explore the possibilities @f custom de- 
sign even in the everyday article. For 
the same music building the architect 
continued to design a dozen other 
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piece s of wooden furniture, some in 
quantities of fewer than half a dozen 
units . The owner paid no more in the 
end Cincluding design fees) than good 
quality stock furniture would have 


cost, and got a much more coherent 
and handsome result. 


Very small quantities of wooden arti- 
cles are usually possible because wood 
technology is relatively labor-intensive 
and people can vary their operations 
much more easily than machines. With 
metal, the circumstances may be dif- 
fererat because metal work is machine- 
interasive. And yet custom articles can 
be developed by combining uncompli- 
cated metal elements with other mate- 
rials or with other metal elements. 


In the University of Minnesota Law 
School, the architect designed sturdy 
read ing tables and carrels that use oak 
surfaces and stainless steel cylindrical 


elements. These go a step beyond any- 
thing available in catalogs by integrat- 
ing controlled task-lighting. Costs 
were excellent and the furniture design 
is consistent with other architectural 
design details. 


The light fixtures themselves (though 
not the lamps and sockets) were also 
custom-made. And the architect’s 
concern for lighting carried him be- 
yond furniture design to the design of 
three types of general illumination as 
well. One solution was a successful at- 
tack at the problem of the visual ‘‘hot 
spots’’ characteristic of fluorescent 
light lenses. The tube is carried in a 
cylindrical shield and bounces light off 
the painted concrete ceiling coffers. 


Another design solved the frequently 
encountered esthetic irritation of the 
cluttered ceiling. Acoustic treatment, 
lighting, air distribution and sprinkler 


heads are all integrated in a single as- 
sembly. 


A third problem was that of illuminat- 
ing the vast ranks of bookshelving in 
such a way as to make good light 
available where needed and only where 
needed (thus saving energy). The solu- 
tion was a switch at each row of book 
stacks that illuminates for eight min- 
utes and then cuts the current. 


Several of these designs or inventions 
are now no longer custom designs but 
have become items in their manufac- 
turer’s catalog. That is, as often as not, 
how it happens. The catalogs are re- 
plete with the offspring of architects’ 
imaginations because the business of 
architecture is design. And as the 
McDonald's people say, ‘‘Nobody 
does it better. ”’ 


When does it make sense for the ar- 
chitect to abandon the catalogs? First, 
when there simply isn’t anything in the 
catalogs that functions well enough. 
Second, when there isn't anything in 
the catalogs that looks good enough. 
Third, when the custom-product can 
be made at an acceptable cost. These 
conditions exist more often than most 
people think. If architects and clients 
recognize that, there could be more joy 
in the architect’s work and more poetry 
in our environment. W 
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© HAPPY CHEF RESTAURANT 
Story City, lowa 


Richard L. Rice, Architect, Mankato, MN 
Myron Rod, General Contractor, Story City, IA 


Fire Extensively Damages Happy Chef’’* 


++. light fixtures, clocks and electrical devices on “the chicken broaster . . . burst into flames and 
he walls were melted into dripping plastic.” caused approximately $100,000 damage.” 

*Story City Herald Happy Chef Happenings 

February 28, 1979 March 1979 


‘“Noncombustible structure allowed us to reopen in 
} one week after intense fire.” 

Tom Frederick 
Happy Chef Vice-President 


May we suggest that the usage of fire 


resistant prestressed concrete again 
reaped real dividends. 


PRESTRESS DIVISION 


Box 37, Wells, Minnesota 56097 
(507)553-3138 


CERTIFIED 
PLANT 


It All Started With Graffiti — 


Signage for Minneapolis Parkway System 
Design: Peter Seitz 
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Graphic Design in Architecture 


Peter Seitz 


A: everyone knows that an architect designs buildings. However, a 
graphic designer is not that lucky. When I first came to Minneapolis in 1964 
there was no ‘‘graphic designer” listing in the telephone book. When I asked the 
Yellow Pages to start a new listing, I had to explain what a graphic designer does. 
Like myself, I’m sure the 49 graphic designers and graphic design firms listed 
today are still explaining because the profession is growing rapidly, expanding its 
skills and developing standards every day. For the record, graphic design is simply 
**visual communications,’’ which is like a doctor saying his field is medicine. 
Major specialties within the visual communication field are the design of trade- 
marks, symbols, or whole corporate identities, exhibitions, posters, magazine, 
book and publication design, packaging, signs and identification systems. 


Anyone who’s had to make a worried trip to a large hospital and has been guided 
by signage to the parking area, to the reception area and finally told to follow a 
blue line on the floor to the emergency room, has had cause to either thank or curse 
the graphic designer. Even under conditions without emotional stress, following 
visual and verbal signs (signals) is an underlying fact of life today. 


queen of the lakes 


KA 


From the earliest times signs and infor- 
mation have been added to, carved into, 
or otherwise put on buildings. Whether 
it is in itself a work of art, like Trajan’s 
column, or as primitive as hobo signs or 
sprayed graffiti, signage and buildings 
go together either by design or by de- 
fault. Architectural graphics, or as it is 
now called, environmental graphics, is 
however, relatively new as a profession. 
This complex and exciting part of visual 
communication has evolved naturally as 
hospitals, airports, universities, shop- 
ping centers and office buildings have 
grown to such gigantic proportions. 
Within these superstructures efficient 
communication and movement of masses 
of people have clearly become a problem, 
requiring more skills and involvement 
than the architect and sign manufacturers 
can provide. 


For example, finding your way through 
an unfamiliar city, getting out of a 
stadium parking lot or merely going to 
the zoo for a day involves a comprehen- 
sive information exchange. When these 
operations become too difficult, the 
visitor will avoid repeating the expe- 
rience. In such instances good graphic 
design can make the difference between 
rage, mild frustration or delight. 


The organization and the design of visual 
and verbal messages is part of the training 
of an environmental graphic designer. 
Typography, which is the design with let- 
ter forms, is studied for four years in col- 
leges of design and is not what a printer 
does. The graphic designer is trained to 
deal, not only with words, but also indi- 
vidual letters, symbols, letter styles and 
typefaces. It is no easy job to design for 
readability, visual associations and es- 
thetics with a single letter, word or ar- 
rangement of words. After systematizing 
the information that should go into a sign, 
the graphic designer will design the actual 
signs; select from existing systems or 
specify how it is to be built or manufac- 
tured; develop pictographs, and decide on 
color coding, lighting and placement for 
maximum information disbursement and 
esthetics. Thus, a sign can be designed to 
express the character of a company, fuse 
with or complement the architecture, suit 
the environment, be readable from many 
angles at various distances in daytime or 
night, and hold up under extreme weather 
conditions. 


When signage is well done, it looks right. 
It becomes somewhat ‘‘invisible’’ because 
it is, essentially, a visual tool which is ful- 
filling its function of instant communica- 
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tion. It’s easy for the layman to take this 
for granted, and ask, with typical Ameri- 
can know-how, why can’t I do this 
myself? Obviously, from the amount of 
bad signage around, many people have 
done it. 


My first job was with I. M. Pei 


who, recognizing the importance of 


graphics and visual design, created his 
own graphic design office headed by 
Don Page in the early “50s. The late 
Eliot Noyes, architect and industrial de- 
signer for IBM, brought in Paul Rand in 
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1959 to develop a consistent and recog- 
nizable visual identity in all signage for 
IBM. Eliot Noyes, Walter Paepcke, 
Herbert Bayer and other fine architects 
and designers also started and developed 
the idea of an International Design Con 
ference. Every year the event brings dif- 
ferent design skills together for one 
week in June in Aspen, Colorado to 
meet minds, get out of the ivory towers 
and work together. These architects and 
designers have brought signage design 
to a point where it is now a fullfledged 
profession which has recently launched 
the Society of Environmental Graphic 


Designers. Jeffrey Corbin, as chairma 
states, "The role of the environment: 
designer is to plan, program, design an 
specify graphic elements within an env 
ronment.”” Among the society’s goa 
are: defining the environmental graphi 
designer’s role, compiling and distribu 
ing technical information, providin 
education and professional practic 
guidelines and promoting user awar 
ness of the discipline. Similarly, thre 
years ago, the Minnesota Graphic Di 
signers Association was formed to prc 
vide a forum for Minnesota Graphi 
Designers to speak out on public desig 


issues, to share professional information 
and to develop standards for the profes- 
sion. 


These are signs of a profession’s coming 
of age. Within these societies, standards 
are set in all areas of visual communica- 
tion which, surprisingly, can be felt by 
the general public in a relief from stress. 
Simple things like having a clear bus 
route map to read, easy-to-follow as- 
sembling instructions or merely a long 
enough line to write your whole address 
on, all help to relieve the pressure of the 
very ordinary daily grind. 


A visitor to an airport is often passing 
through for the first time. He is under 
time pressure, emotional stress and 
often speaking another language. Add to 
this the requirements of the handicapped, 
the elderly, the merchants and services, 
and you have a barrage of signage which 
needs to be arranged in a hierarchy and 
sequenced for maximum information 
and esthetic harmony within the archi- 
tectural space. 


Tiger Family 
Animal Nursery 


Æft: Interior directional signage, Minnesota 
oological Garden. 

\bove: Main Entrance, Minnesota Zoological 
sarden. 


light: Pedestrian directional sign, Northern 
rek, Minnesota Zoological Garden. 


Apart from esthetics, the best reason to 
call in an environmental graphic de- 
signer is to save time and money. Just as 
a graphic designer can streamline, or- 
ganize and design forms which save on 
printing, paper and frustration, design- 
ers experienced in environmental 
graphics know the parameters of a job 
and are able to design within a budget. 
In addition, many inexpensive solutions 
such as supergraphics can enliven walls, 
personalize neighborhoods and give 
charm and character to otherwise bleak 
areas. 


Signage can be as varied as the people it 
serves. Much of the charming signage 
which identified blacksmiths, pawn- 
shops, restaurants and other small per- 
sonalized businesses disappeared in the 
fast-paced, car-oriented society of the 
'50s. The visual urban blight of the '50s 
is disappearing today for a number of 
reasons. The graphic design profession 
is growing because people are now 
aware of visual pollution. Architects, 
landscape architects and graphic de- 
signers are working together on environ- 
mental or urban projects. 


This did not happen overnight, but con- 
sidering that signage as we know it 
today did not exist 25 years ago, we 
must give credit to visionaries like Saar- 
inen, Mies van der Rohe and Philip 
Johnson who worked with graphic de- 
signers Alvin and Elaine Lustig on 
projects like the General Motors Tech- 
nical Center and the Seagram Building. 


Since the main goal of signage is infor- 
mation plus traffic flow, it seems only 
logical that both the architect and envi- 
ronmental designer work together from 
the very beginning to solve what is es- 
sentially a problem in space and move- 
ment. This allows for planning and 
budgeting for design and fabrication of 
signage at the very beginning of any 
project and avoids signs as an after- 
thought or fixtures of some inappropri- 
ate pre-fab design. Signage developed 
without a proper budget and after the 
project is completed can ruin a building. 
However, proper signage can enhance a 
building and charm the public. 


Graphic designers working with archi- 
tects, owners or developers bring to bear 
a sensitivity to architectural form and re- 
late this to graphics and signage for inte- 
riors and exteriors. W 


Peter Seitz is co-founder and principal of InterDe- 
sign Inc. and an Associate Professor at the Min- 
neapolis College of Art and Design. 
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For complete details 
of New Jersey’s 10 
year separate bids 
savings story, write 
or call: 


Twin Cities Piping Industry Fund 
University Park Plaza 

2829 University Ave. S.E. #304 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 

(612) 378-7600 


METRO ASSOCIATION OF 
G + COOLING CO 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBING + HEATING + COOLING CONTRACTORS 


G 


we 


6 million 


Over the 10 year period from 1968 
through 1977, separate general, 
mechanical, and electrical bids on 
public building and heavy construction 
projects saved New Jersey taxpayers 
well over 56 million dollars. The 
average saving was 8.7%, on projects 
ranging from less than 100 thousand 
to more than 20 million dollars. 


There’s no better way to cut 
construction costs than to ask 
for SEPARATE bids. 


New Jersey proved it. 


It’s right there on 
the bottom line. 


SOURCE: New Jersey Mechanical Contractors Association 


Piping Industry Development Council 
100 E. 14th Street 

Minneapolis, MN 55403 

(612) 870-4480 


TWIN CIT 


PIPING INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


OF MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT 
and 
RAY EDQUIST 


The Professional Contract 
Floor Covering People. 


Architectural Woodwork 
Institute 
Minnesota Area Chapter 
Cabinet Craft, Inc 
Heebink Lumber & Millwork 
Northern Woodwork Co 
Paul's Woodcraft Co 
John L. Pierson Co 
Johnson Wood Products 
Shaw Lumber Co 


Associate Members: 
Derickson Co 
Interior Wood Products 
Independent Millwork, Inc 
Peter H. Donkers, Assoc 
Pacific Mutual Door Co 
Peterson Machinery Co. Inc 
Weyerhaeuser Co 
Architectural 
Representative 
Rodney A. Davies 
1539 Goodrich Ave. 
St. Paul, MN 55105 
612-698-0225 
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FLOOR COVERING BSTESUTORS || I 


e meen 


ie ONLY 


Ray Edquist has over 30 years experience in the floor covering 
industry. We serve architects in Minnesota, the Dakotas, northern 
lowa, and western Wisconsin with large selections, suggestions 
and knowledge of the floor covering business. 


MASONRY 


SURFACE quantities of Magee, Roxbury, Royal Scot, Westpoint Pepper- 


Carsons, the leading distributor in this market area stocks large 


ell and Ozite Carpets together with Armstrong Resilient and 
Bruce Hardwood Floors. 


RESTORATION 


, Safe , Ray will be happy to assist you with your floor covering 
Chemical Cleaning selections. Just call him 612-887-3800 


& Paint Removal 


SURFACE MAINTENANCE SYSTEMS 


EZT NSS 


| PIRIE ) SCOTTS 


97 


Floor Covering Distributors 
awe SEN 150 West 81 Street Minn. Watts 1-800-352-2828 


St. Paul, Minnesota 55113 Bloomington, MN 55420 Out State Watts 1-800-328-2900 
612/631-2708 
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Nothing 

botches up 

a great design 
faster or cheaper 
than an ugly floor. 
— Anonymous 


The virtues, 

satisfaction, and 

beauty of a real wood 

floor cannot be overstated. 
— Snow-Larson 


This is 

Gothic Oak. 
Choose from eight 
other finishes. 


Parquet or strips 
(1 Ash, Oak, or Maple 
| Outwears epoxy terrazzo 5 to 1 
| Save 21 to 55 percent on life-cycle costs 
Lowest maintenance 


] 5/16" thick wood, totally 
impregnated with acrylic plastic 


For complete details and a real sample of real wood, 
call or write Snow-Larson. 


ALLL 


SNOW-LARSON, INC. 


Construction Materials 
1221 North 2nd Ave, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55405 
612/374-1216 


CALL TOLL FREE IN MINNESOTA 
1-800-742-0674 
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ARCHITECTS... 
DESIGNERS... 
CONTRACTORS ... 
BUILDING OWNERS... 


When you need a Folding Door 
or Operable Wall . . . we can help 
you with: 


DESIGN AND LAY-OUT 
PRODUCT SELECTION 
SOUND CONTROL 
SPECIFICATIONS 
COST ESTIMATES 
INSTALLATION 


mahin 


INCORPORATED 


P.O. BOX 1379 14324 STEWART LN. 
MINNETONKA, MN 55343 
PHONE: 935-7759 
DISTRIBUTORS OF: 


MODERNFOLD 


The First Security 
State Bank is newly 
remodeled with the 

LONG LASTING 
BEAUTY OF 


Quarry Tile flooring and Black Slate 
check desk and ledges. 
All furnished and installed by 


DPraker Marble Company 


CERAMIC TILE QUARRY TILE MARBLE SLATE 
6O PLATO BLVD. ST.PAUL,MN 55107 PHONE: 2224759 


Not Just Another Pretty Place 


Francis Bulbulian 


‘op Right: The Rusty Scupper 
ottom Right: The New French Cafe 


Mi Gael Greene and Will Jones tell us where to get the best meals, but 
rarely, if ever, do they mention the interior design of those gastronomic en- 
vironments. Here, for a change, is a rating of the ten Twin Cities restaurants on the 
basis of their interior design—the other very important ingredient in an enjoyable meal. 


The restaurant interiors discussed and rated in this article are, first of all, very 
good places to sample culinary delights, and, secondly, noteworthy in terms of 
their interior setting and spatial experience. 


In the past five years, the Twin Cities metropolitan area has undergone a renais- 
sance in restaurants and, consequently, has gained some unique and delightful 
settings for dining. 


Surprisingly, eight of the ten restaurant interiors discussed are renovations. All 
make strong individual thematic statements, and there seems to be a collective love 
affair with wood floors, wood furniture, and plants as ways of adding warmth, 
bringing in the outdoors, and maybe recalling an era past or fast disappearing. 


For purposes of comparison, the restaurant interiors were rated on the basis of the 
following criteria: Design concept, planning and Spatial aspects, theme/mood, 
furnishings, materials, lighting and finally, the overall spirit of the place. Five 
Stars designate the very best. 
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KKK KK 


Rusty Scupper 
is an all-new structure located on High- 
way 494 in Bloomington. 


Upon first entering the restaurant, one 
cannot help noticing the exposed and 
rusty steel columns and beams that 
frame the interior volumes, with a few 
rough-sawn redwood interior walls and 
cast-in-place concrete peripheral walls, 
all amplifying the*‘rough is beautiful” 
theme. 


The interior has a variety of spaces, 
modulated with slight level changes and 
changes in floor material. A small, 
treehouse-like waiting space overlooks 
the central space, set on a floor of color- 
ful Mexican tiles. 


The interior space is most memorable on 
a sunny day, with sunlight filtering 
through the jungle of hanging plants in 
the center two-story space, decorated 
with colorful hangings. 


Design: Edmund Stevens, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


KKK* 


The New French Cafe 


has a minimalistic interior, very simple 
and to the point. The phrase "less is 
more ”* could well apply here. The res- 
taurant takes full advantage of its loca- 
tion as a downtown Minneapolis street- 
front space with large windows looking 
out and bringing in light. The dining, 
bar and food preparation all happen in 
one space, which is painted white. The 
high ceiling space has been scaled down 
by a latticework of beams, also painted 
white. 


The mood is one of spare elegance. 


Design: The Architectural Framework, 
Minneapolis 


First Street Station 

is a renovated locomotive repair shop 
near the banks of the Mississippi, on 
First Street and Central Avenue in Min- 
neapolis. 


The architects have purposefully pre- 
served the sense of the original two- 
story space, which one experiences 
upon entering the dining room. A bar 
and waiting area are on the upper mez- 
zanine, with windows overlocking the 
Mississippi River. The dominant mate- 
rials are the sandblasted brick walls and 
the wood floors. In the evening, the 
space mood is dark and romantic. 
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Design: Cuningham Architects, 
Minneapolis 
Taiga 


is one of three new restaurants (along 
with Anthony’s Wharf and Guadala- 
Harry’s) located on Main Street across 
the river in the renovated Salisbury 
Mattress Company building known as 
Saint Anthony Main. 


It is an authentic Chinese restaurant with 
unauthentic Chinese interiors. The ar- 
chitects have very skillfully transformed 
this basement space into a very elegant 
and sophisticated eating establishment, 
staying away from the temptation to do 
the typical Americanized Chinese inte- 
riors the public has come to expect. 


The furnishings, colors, and lighting are 
all very carefully selected to unify an 
unusually large floor area. Beautiful 
Chinese graphics, art work and artifacts 
are displayed along the walls, and give 
the restaurant its Chinese signature. 


Design: Benjamin Thompson and As- 
sociates, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


* * 


Anthony’s Wharf 
is located one floor above Taiga at 
Saint Anthony Main. 


At the point of entry, the large wood 
doors with a brass porthole and rope 
give away the type of food that might be 
expected. If, for some reason, one missed 
the door motif, there is a seafood retail 
counter upon entry into the vestibule 
from the mall. Past this area is a series 
of centrally located dining booths with 
aquarium walls. 


The mood is very much like being on the 
wharf in Boston, with waves crashing 
onto the restaurant piers. 


Design: Team 70 Architects, Inc., 
Minneapolis 


Garuda 

is located in the mall space at Victoria 
Crossing on Grand Avenue in St. Paul. 
The restaurant’s only partitions are pot- 
ted plants defining the seating bound- 
aries from the rest of the mall. 


The dining space is a one and a half 
story volume that has a casual outdoor 
cafe feeling set indoors. Two very large, 
exquisite and colorful paintings are the 
only decor for this "dinner or dessert” 
restaurant. 


Design: James Wengler, Omni Devel- 
opment Corporation, Saint Paul 


The Link 

a restaurant on the bridge linking t 
Children’s Theater with the Minneap 
lis Institute of Art and located direc 
above the new entry to the Institute, i 
most enjoyable place to have Sund 
brunch, before or after touring the Ins 
tute. 


Primary seating is on the third le 
(press elevator button **R"" to get the 
with overflow seating on the upper me 
zanine level. 


The most outstanding features of the i 
terior, above and beyond the crisp a 
clean atmosphere that it has inherit 
from the Institute, are the dramat 
views of the Institute activities bel 
and a long view of the Institute groun 
and buildings. In terms of its furnishin 
and setting, the interior can be chara 
terized as "having class.” 


Design: Leonard Parker Associate 
Minneapolis 

Massimo and Lella Vignelli Associat 
New York City 


Muffuletta 


is a little known establishment in Sai 
Anthony Park, adjacent to the Univ 
sity of Minnesota Saint Paul Campu 


A small floor area, made to appear s 
cious through the use of light colo 
classic wood furniture, white industr 
lights, and a large panoramic pho 
mural depicting a field of vegetabl 
sets the tone and focus for the dini 
room. 


A unique feature of this restaurant is 
outdoor raised sidewalk seating ar 
under umbrellas and colorful banne 
overlooking the activities in Milt 
Square. 


Design: Phil Roberts, Design Con 
cepts, Inc., Saint Paul 


The Basement 

‘tis not a basement”’ is the usual descr 
tion of this second floor loft spa 
transformed into a chic bar and rest? 
rant on the west bank of the Univers 
of Minnesota. 


The Basement is at its best during 
day, as light floods the interior, givin 
a relaxed, airy and informal feeling, 
well as calling attention to the yello 
blue and gray furnishings contrast 
against the original oak flooring. 
architects have successfully used a g 
system of white aluminum poles a 


Photography: Stu West 

cast aluminum joints which function as a 
ceiling grid, shelving system at the bar 
and coat hooks. These integrate and add 
interest to the white interior space. 


Design: The Architectural Framework, 
Minneapolis 


* * 


GuadalaHarry's 
is located one floor above Anthony 's 
Wharf. 


Its theme is unmistakably Mexican, 
meticulously decorated like a stage set 
to convey and carry one to a fantasy 
Mexican village. The interiors are suc- 
cessfully planned to scale down a large 
floor area into a variety of intimate din- 
ing areas. The bar and dancing area can 
be viewed from an upper observation 
and waiting area, which not only adds a 
third dimension to the restaurant interi- 
ors, but also brings in natural light 
through the clear story above. 


* 


Photography: Steve Niedorf i 


A 
ei 


Design: Victor Huff and Associates, 
Denver, Colorado 


Photography: Gaile Edwards 


PEJ 


Francis Bulbulian, AIA, is a designer for 


p: The Basement Ellerbe Associates, Bloomington and a lecturer 
iddle: Garuda at the University of Minnesota Architecture 
ttom: The Link School. 
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Will Skyways 
Lead to Heaven: 


The Saint Paul Connection 


Bernard Jacob 


Skyway bridge at the new Science Museum in 
Saint Paul 
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Saint Paul, the State’s Capitol, has 
long been dubbed the Boston of the 
West. This appellation is said to have 
been inspired by its irregular street 
pattern, its topography, its history and 
the general image of a small, interest- 
ing, albeit conservative city. 


The urban renewal years, starting in 
about 1956, did to Saint Paul what 
they did to many cities. Obsolete 
structures—including some of histori- 
cal if not architectural significance— 
were cleared. The Capitol approach 
was cleared and beautified, giving it 
back the grandeur and respect 
planned many years ago by Cass 
Gilbert. The subsequent new construc- 
tion developed slowly and was gener- 
ally of a character befitting the cli- 
mate. The buildings were usually 
masonry clad, somewhat introverted 
and generally attractive. The Chicago 
curtain wall did not go up until much 
later. 


In the early sixties, a coalition of busi- 
ness and labor—which also included 
four local architectural firms 
(Haarstick, Lundgren and Associates, 
Grover Dimond and Associates, 
Cavin and Page and The Cerny 
Associates)—known as the Metropoli- 
tan Improvement Committee, con- 
ceived and promoted the redevelop- 
ment of a twelve block area in the 
center of the business district. Central 


to the concept was a pedestrian con 
course system running through al 
block, a skyway, which would allow 
pedestrians to walk in a controlled en 
vironment above vehicular traffic 
Shops, restaurants and banks would 
front onto the skyways. 


As the rebuilding started, the Sain 
Paul Housing and Redevelopment Au 
thority engaged the firm of Hamme 
Green and Abrahamson as consultin 
architects. Hammel Green and Ab 
rahamson designed an elegant an 
simple bridge, a vierendel truss 
painted dark brown. They also de 
veloped a detailed skyway plan with | 
system of nodes and interchanges a 
well as skyway graphics and othe 
components, e.g. benches, planters 
information pylons, etc. For this an 
related work, the firm received ai 
HUD Award For Design Excellenc: 
in 1968. 

The first skyway connection was be 
tween the new Federal Courts Build 
ing and the Pioneer/Endicott on Fourt 
Buildings. Few building complexe 
would ever again accept a skywa 
bridge as nonchalantly. The are 
separating the Pioneer Building fror 
the Endicott on Fourth Building wa 
almost predestined for the skywa 
bridge. The bridge fits quietly in with 
out affecting the facade of either build 
ing whatsoever. The colors go togethe 
well and make the intrusion very ger 


Radisson 
Plaza Hotel 


ubsequently, the so-called spine of the 
yway system was built. Originally 


which would connect lobby areas of 
major new office buildings. The entire 
Skyway Building was never com- 
pleted. It was completed for two 
blocks, spanning Cedar Street and up 
to but not crossing Minnesota. Due to 
the topography it was possible to enter 
the Skyway Building at Wabasha 
Street on grade and to continue 
through the skyway system at the sec- 
ond story level. The natural topog- 
raphy of the city was overlaid at the 
pedestrian level with a new flattened 
plane with occasional ramps to ac- 


r's Park Pi; 


a 
Jackson Street 


` 


A 


commodate differing elevations. 

The skyway system became an instant 
success. In Minnesota’s inclement 
weather the ability to travel from build- 
ing to building in a protected environ- 
ment above the snow, slush and 
traffic proved to be a powerful and 
welcome improvement. The shops and 
services that open onto the second 
level pedestrian way prospered due to 
the increased pedestrian traffic. In 
order to share in this pedestrian traffic 
and to make life and services easier 
and more easily accessible, every 


Afehitaatira Minnaacaes is icc amex == PER 
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building manager started to hanker fo 
a skyway connection. 


The original skyway master plan has 
been revised and expanded to penetrat 
hitherto isolated blocks. Before long, 
all major buildings and building com-+ 
plexes in downtown Saint Paul will be 
interconnected. New development 
under construction will reinforce th 
second-story level activity. Indeed, 
varied, intriguing and fascinating pe- 
destrian network is being developed. I 
takes a pedestrian through buildings, 
across streets, into large and small and 
very different lobbies, shops, banks, 
etc. This upper level pedestrian way is 
more of an infra-structure, a gigantic 
horizontal building network. 


The skyway system as a network is ar- 
chitecturally uneven. This is simply 
because the penetration through exist- 
ing and sometimes new buildings did 
not generally follow any particular de- 
sign critera, and when they did, they 
did so very loosely. The one unifying 
element is the bridges crossing the 
streets. Their design is uniform, sim- 
ple and attractive. Whenever elevation 
changes such as at the crossing of 
Wabasha Street between the Arts and 
Science Center and the new Science 
Museum have had to be incorporated, 
they have been done simply and incon- 
spicuously, without visibly affecting 
the basic design expression. However, 
these bridges have also, from the street 
level, become a dominant visual ele- 
ment in the city. Because of the simi- 


Top row: First bridge across Fourth Stree 
and details of insertion between Pioneer dvd 
Endicott-on-Fourth Buildings 

Left: Looking west, up Sixth Street, Skyway 
Building from which another bridge is due to 
connect to the new Radisson Plaza Hotel 


— Looking east, down Fifth Street 


—Looking north, up Robert Street 


+ 


TEs u Tana 


larity of design, they have created a 
strong repetitive pattern which aggres- 
sively connects building to building. 
These structures are not bridges, they 
are buildings connecting buildings. By 
connecting building to building, usu- 
ally at midblock, the bridges interrupt 
the facades of buildings. This interrup- 
tion is most serious in existing build- 
ings and almost as severe in new build- 
ings. 


No new building in downtown Saint 
Paul has been designed to fully inte- 
grate the skyway bridge in its massing 
or design. In no case is the connection 
as simple and successful as in that bridge 
across Fourth Street which fits between 
the Pioneer and Endicott Buildings. The 
recently completed Mears Park Apart- 
ment Building is an example of a facade 
design which suffers but does not inte- 
grate the bridge. The Park Square 
Court Building accepts the bridge as 
well as might be expected; however, in 
both buildings the facades are inter- 
rupted, the continuity of the design is 
broken. 


It has been argued that this insertion 
does little damage to the building de- 
sign. It could also be argued that con- 
necting the three pyramids at Giza 
would make it a lot easier for visitors. 
Granted, the buildings in Saint Paul 
are no match for the pyramids. 
Nevertheless, they are buildings con- 
ceived as forms and more often than 
not expressive of certain functions. 
The experience of the city as an urban 
fabric is rapidly being modified and 
once-valued vistas, views and avenues 
are being compromised by the erection 
of skyway bridges. 


On the one hand the architectural 
vernacular has not yet understood how 
to integrate the bridge successfully, 
creating facade designs, patterns and 
separations which incorporate the 
bridge. The integrity, mass and some- 
times grace of existing buildings is 
being violated. On the other hand, a 
city once praised for its topography, its 
vistas and its 19th century charm is 
being flattened and introverted. Obvi- 
ously the price of convenience is that 
the buildings as form, perhaps even the 


Sequence going north on Wabasha Street 
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city as a pattern, lose their interest. 


In Saint Paul, the development of the 
skyway system has energized the cen- 
tral business district and given wel- 
come relief from the intemperate cli- 
mate. Like anything good, however, the 
risk is in over-application. The skyway 
system is no panacea for the economic 
ills of the city. Doubtless it will help. 
It has helped in the past. However, it 
would be tragic to see the city surren- 
der all its charm, its best buildings and 
views to the skyway sprawl. The City 
Hall/Court House Building, that noble 
art deco building, should not be vio- 
lated. If it must be connected, it should 
be done underground as has been done 
for many of the buildings at the 
Capitol complex and on the east bank 
of the University of Minnesota. Re- 
straint, judgment and wisdom should 
be exercised when new bridges are 
contemplated. The time has come 
when a cost/benefit analysis for each 
proposed bridge should be conducted. 
The costs must be analyzed and calcu- 
lated in terms of the loss or damage to 
views, vistas, city patterns, as well as 
the architectural integrity, the architec- 
tural history and heritage of the city. 
The benefits might be the anticipated 
economic advantages, the anticipated 
growth and expansion of the Central 
Business District and the strengthening 
of the core city. 


The concept of elevated pedestrian 
ways is one which is said to have 
originated in the Twin Cities. Cer- 
tainly this is where it was first aggres- 
sively developed. Comparisons be- 
tween the skyway systems of Saint 
Paul and Minneapolis as well as other 
cities would be interesting and infor- 
mative. However, in no city was the 
skyway system as well planned or as 
tightly developed as in Saint Paul. But 
because Saint Paul’s CBD is relatively 
small, the skyways, which in other 
cities might almost be ignored, here 
take on a presence and importance 
which cannot be overlooked. In Saint 
Paul, the core was carefully guarded 
and tendered. If Saint Paul is to preserve 
any of its history and character as well 
as project thoughtfully into the future, 
its leadership will have to deal with the 
threat of indiscriminate skyway 
sprawl. W 

1, 2, 3: The newest bridge, across Sibley 
Street, connecting the Mears Park Apart- 
ments and Park Square Court 


4. Corner at Fifth and Minnesota Streets 


5. Looking east down Fourth Street 


BOLD 
CRAFTSMEN 


KOHLER 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ARE 


Baker Mfg. Company 
Minneapolis 


Bartley Supply Co. 
St. Cloud and 
Brainerd 


Goodin Company 
Minneapolis and 
St. Paul 


Gray bow-Daniels Company 


Minneapolis 


Heles Supply Company 
Worthington 


A.J. Koch Company 
St. Paul 


Marshall Northwest Pipe 
Fittings, Ine. 
Marshall 


A.Y.McDonald Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis and 
Rochester 


North State Supply Corp. 


Duluth 


Wilson Supply Co. 
Albert Lea and 
Mankato 


RAVURA. AVANT GARDE 


ELEGANCE FROM KOHLER. 


Bravura. For the bold, un- 
cluttered design of contem- 
porary living. A complete 
line of newly designed fau- 
cets and fittings. Scaled to 
accentuate the decor of 
today’s sophisticated bath 
and powder room. 

Bravura. Sleek and dis- 
tinctively modern. A crea- 
tive blend of imaginative 
designs and Kohler crafts- 
manship. Choose from a 
selection of four lustrous 
finishes — satin or polished, 
24 carat gold electroplate 
or chromium. 

Bravura. Confident and 
commanding. Newest addi- 
tion to the Kohler Faucet 
Collection. A dependable 
line of faucets for your bath 
and powder room. 

For more information 
about Kohler plumbing 

products, write to 
Box CT, KOHLER CO. 
KOHLER, WISCONSIN 

53044 


BOLD LOOK „Koner 
OF KOHLER available 


Special 
Services 
Listing 


ENGINEERING TESTING 


e Southern Minn. 507/281-2515 e Duluth/Superior 218/722-4341 
e Northern Minn. 218/263-8869 e Central Minn. 612/253-9940 


e Mpls./St. Paul 612/941-5600 


Testing Borings, Foundation Engineering Reports, Construction Observation Services 
Materials Testing of Soils, Concrete, Bituminous and Building Components 


1500 GOOORICH AVENUE 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 55105 


S (612) 698-1574 
sg 


IAN A. MORTON 


CONSULTANT * ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS 


ENGINEERS 


SURVEYORS 
AE pe 


515: 232: 7231 


ames engineering and testing co 


s 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES 
OF MINNESOTA, INC. 


Consulting Geotechnical 
and Materials Engineers 


2405 ANNAPOLIS LANE, SUITE 280 * PHONE 612-559-1900 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55441 


twin cit’ testing 
and engineering laboratory, inc. 

662 CROMWELL AVENUE 

15 ST PAUL. MN 55114 
PHONE 612/645-3601 


COMPLETE TESTING SERVICES IN: 
soil mechanics, foundation engineer- 
ing; construction materials; NDT 
and metallurgic analysis; chemical 
analysis. 


SUB-SURFACE INVESTIGATIONS 


ENGINEERING 

— Analysis 

— Recommendations 
— Consultation 


FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 
LABORATORY TESTS 


Traditionally Contemporary 


. Reinhold Melander 


he MSAIA is grieved to report the 
eath of A. Reinhold Melander, prom- 
ent Duluth architect who served for 
o years as the President of the Min- 
esota Society of Architects. Melan- 
er died on April 15 in his Duluth re- 
idence. 


graduate of the University of Min- 
esota, he taught architecture there and 
t the University of North Dakota be- 
re establishing himself in Duluth in 
924 with the firm of Starin and Me- 


nder. In 1930 he organized his own | FABRICATED TO YOUR 
rm, A. Reinhold Melander Ar- 


hitects Inc. As principal, he designed THR SPECIFICATIONS 


host of the buildings on the University — “ih e Individual case work 
f Minnesota at Duluth campus and e Store Fixtures 


ntinued in that role until recently. : 
is firm became Melander, Fugelso PNG eas Contract Furniture 
d Associates in 1954 and ultimately, 7385 WASHINGTON AVE 

elander and Melander in 1971. His PR ae 2 re 

bstantial architectural contribution 
ntered around Duluth and North- 
stern Minnesota, where he designed 
lumerous hospitals, churches, banks 
d schools, but also included parts of 


isconsin, Michigan and North 
akota. is Complex wiring and control sys- 
at on pt: å tems - hospitals, operating rooms, 
addition to his formidable design = diagnostic units; commercial in- 
Hie ro ed reg borte! de store scanners; institutional and 
my 10 Omer aspects of the arsnitec= d itri h industrial research and testin 
iral community. From 1956 through oes it rig t sau g 
å 3 quipment. 

64 he was on the executive board of 


e National Council of Architectural electrically. Any electrical need, will meet 


egistration Boards and served this maker requirements or engineers 


oup as president for two years. He PREMIER specifications. 
so received a citation from the State ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
egistration Board, National Council 115 East Grant Street ; N 
shitecturs istrati D Pa Minneapolis, Minnesota 55403 urora * Chicago * 
Architectural Registration Board, (612) 332-7393 Bån Alan, Puacte Milan 
rved two years as president of the 


innesota Society of Architects and 
veral terms as president of the 
ortheastern Minnesota chapter of the 
IA. He was elected a fellow of the 
IA in 1963. 


ith A. Reinhold Melander’s death, 
e midwestern architectural commu- 
ty has lost one of its most distin- 
ished and valuable members. The 
ty of Duluth stands as a testament to 
s vision. 
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Thinking of Carpet? 


We are here to service 


your contract carpet needs! 


We stock locally: 
Callaway 
Burlington House 
Americana 
Con-Dec 


Contact: Rob Hunegs or Michele Lau 


ENTERPRISES, INC. 


1565 First Ave. N.W. New Brighton, Minnesota 55112 


612-636-0900 


Dependable by 


ees” [ RICHFELT 


ASPHALT ROOFING PAPER 


Richfelt asphalt-saturated organic feltis design- 
oriented to architects’ specifications. Dailylab testing 
assures ASTM quality in addition to independent 
laboratory tests at specified intervals. Identical 
uniformity with either plain or perforated. 


vig orde on il grade Ofeex/dized 
asphalt, too, Call collect in Minnesota 
612/894- -8 Qs- 

Out of State 800-328; 271 dig 


RICHARDS ROOFING COMPANY 
a RICHARDS company 
Port Richards e Savage, Mn. 55378 


INDUSTRIAL AND HIGHWAY ASPHALTS 
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BOORG 


Susan Davis 


Open-Plan Offices, Kraemer 
Sieverts and Partner, McGraw/Hill 
11.00 A translation of a German stud 
of 20 open-plan offices. Incorporate 
the reactions and experiences of staf 
actually working in these offices. 


Planning the New Office, Michae 
Sapier, McGraw-Hill, 18.50 A spac 
planning guide for management an 
planners alike. Because there are 

huge number of specialists—archi 
tects, space planners, interio 
designers, records management con 
sultants, construction managers etc. 

involved in relocation, considerabl 
attention is given to project staffing 
Included are growth projection work 
sheets, feasibility and financial work 
sheets and project overview charts. 


Central City Malls, H. Rubenstein 
John Wiley and Sons, 22.50 The au 
thor analyzes factors determinin 
feasibility, size, location, cost, traffic 
climate and market analysis. 22 cas 
studies pinpoint problems which ma 
develop. 


Interior Spaces Designed by Ar 
chitects, Architectural Record Book: 
McGraw-Hill, 32.50 


Lighting and Perception as Form 
givers for Architecture, W. Lam 
McGraw-Hill, 33.95 


New Magazines at The Architectur: 
Center 

Design, ($3.50) Monthly Britis 
magazine specializing in product de 
sign 


Twin Cities, (1.00) 
Mpls-St. Paul, (1.00) 


Archetype, (2.50) A quarterly journ: 
of architectural criticism from the wes 
coast. Similar in format to Skyline 
First issue includes articles on: Pall: 
dian villas, Ecotopia, Prophecy of A 
chitecture, Archipuncture, and Genit 
Architecture. W 


alker Art Center 
o Present Major 
Picasso Exhibition 


rom February 10 to March 30, 1980, 
Walker Art Center will present a major 
xhibition, Picasso: From the future 
Picasso Museum, Paris. This exhibi- 
on of around 150 paintings, sculp- 
res, collages and drawings repre- 
ents the first showing outside of France 


f a significant group of works of 


rt destined for inclusion in a new 
French National Museum dedicated to 
e creative genius of Pablo Picasso. 
he Walker Art Center selection for 
is exhibition will be drawn from the 


rtist's legacy, now in the course of 


ettlement, by Dominique Bozo, 
urator in Charge of the future 
useum, expected to open in Paris in 
981. 


Before the Minneapolis presentation, 
he works will figure in an extensive 
xhibition of objects from the future 
icasso Museum. This initial exhibi- 
ion is planned to take place this fall at 
he Grand Palais in Paris. After the 
alker Art Center showing, the 
majority of the works on view in Min- 


NEAL 
DEMOUNTABLE 
PARTITIONS & 
LANDSCAPE 
DIVIDERS 


| DESIGNED TO ALLOW 
ARCHITECTURAL INPUT 


PRICED COMPETITIVELY 


MANUFACTURED, 
INSTALLED & SERVICED 
BY DEPENDABLE LOCAL 
PERSONNEL 


w.e. neal slate co. 
7975 WALLACE ROAD 


NARNIE MINNESOTA 55343 


TELEPHONE (612) 941-2440 


- sn = 


neapolis, and others, will comprise the 


largest single group in The Museum of 


Modern Art’s museum-wide exhibi- 
tion, Pablo Picasso: A Retrospective. 
Co-directors of the New York 
presentation will be Dominique Bozo 
and William Rubin, Director of the 
Painting and Sculpture Department, 
The Museum of Modern Art. The 
generous collaboration of the French 
National Museums and their Director, 
Hubert Landais, has enabled both 
American institutions to present these 
exhibitions. Richard Oldenburg, Di- 
rector of The Museum of Modern Art, 
was instrumental in arranging for these 
American showings. 


Both the Walker Art Center and 
Museum of Modern Art exhibitions 
have been made possible by sponsor- 
ship from the IBM Corporation. Addi- 
tional support was provided by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and a 
federal indemnity from the Federal 
Council on the Arts and Humanities. 
Further support for the Minneapolis 
exhibition comes from The Bush 
Foundation, Dayton Hudson Founda- 
tion, General Mills Foundation, Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune Company 
and Minnesota State Arts Board. 


MUL Impressions, Inc. is an 
independent art service for 
architects, interior desig- 
ners, planners and corpo- 
rate collectors. Specializing 
in original prints and unique 
pieces in various media. 


MUL Impressions, Inc. is a 
resource for the following: * 
sculpture * fiber * photogra- 
phy * wall graphics * custom 
framing * consulting service, 
Contract and institutional 
services are available. 


MUL Impressions, Inc. invites 
you to see our wide ranging 
collection of original prints. 
Please call Jerome or Mar- 
lene Luloff for an appoint- 
ment or information. 
Brochure available upon re- 


In the course of his long career, Picas- 
so’s inventiveness, expressive force 
and social concerns made him a dom- 
inant figure in international art; for 
many he exemplified the essential 
qualities of the modern artist. When 
Picasso died in 1973, his considerable 
estate included an impressive number 
of works of his own creation, many of 
which he had retained for personal rea- 
sons; some are fully realized mas- 
terpieces, others are studies and 
sketches that reveal his unique process 
of developing a theme. As a group, the 
works in the legacy reveal the evolu- 
tion of Picasso’s many interrelated 
styles. According to Walker Art 
Center Director, Martin Friedman, the 
Minneapolis exhibition will represent 
all stages of Picasso’s artistic de- 
velopment. Numerous works will 
document the evolution of Cubism, the 
germinal style that remained the for- 
mal underpinning of Picasso’s sub- 
sequent modes. Paintings, drawings 
and sculptures made between 1906 and 
1917 will present a clear overview of 
the formation of the Cubist style, rang- 
ing from its robust early phase, in- 
spired by African sculpture, to later 
multifaceted compositions based on 
still-life themes. W 
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quest. 1310 W. 107 St, Mpls.. MN 55431, 612-884-2439 
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/ DECORATING 
per ORS 


O 
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Che professionals 
merit this seal 


EACH PDCA CONTRACTOR 
E Employs only skilled journeymen 


E Complies with safety regulations 
E Is bonded and insured 
E Uses best quality materials 


Painting and Decorating Contractors of America 
MINNESOTA COUNCIL (612) 483-1125 


ACID-ETCHED GLASS... 


For optimum customer service 
let Architectural Interiors 
help you plan your facilities. | 
The end result will show you 
a productive and comfortable 
working environment. 

You will be able to rest easier 
knowing that our design 
solution will make for an 
efficient operating interior for 
today, but one that will stand 
the test of coping with your 
changing needs in the future. 


Etched Windows: Chi-Chi's, Bloomington 


FOR THE SUBTLE 
IMAGERY REQUIRED IN THOSE SPECIAL WIN- 
DOW APPLICATIONS. 


Call for a free sample. 


CW DESIGN, INC. 
5155 Bloomington So. Mpls., MN 55417 (612)721-3271 
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onstruction Contracts Off 


ontracting for new construction 
ased in May with the month’s total of 
16.4 billion of newly-started work 
lipping eight percent below the year- 
go total, it was reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Division of McGraw-Hill 
formation Systems Company. 


he seasonally-adjusted Dodge Index 
f total construction contract value, at 
78 in May, retreated 12 percent from 
April’s 202 (1972=100). By this mea- 
ure, which makes allowance for the 
ormal month-to-month seasonal vari- 
tion in construction activity, May’s 
ate of contracting was the weakest so 
ar in 1979. 


‘Evidence is piling up to show that the 
onstruction cycle has passed its 
eak,’’ said George A. Christie, vice 
resident and chief economist for 
. W. Dodge. "The decline that 
egan with housing early in the year 
as since spread to nonresidential con- 
ruction markets. Prospects of tighter 
udgetary restraint and slower 
onomic activity in the year’s second 
alf point to continued declines in 
any types of nonresidential work," 
e added. 


ay's $4.6 billion of nonresidential 
uilding contract value was virtually 
nchanged from the year-ago amount. 


Although the value of contracting 
as the same in May 1979 as it was a 
ear earlier, two important changes 
lave taken place in the nonresiden- 
al building market over the past 12 
onths,’’ Christie observed. 


At this time last year the market was 
ill on its way up, but after reaching 
$ peak early in 1979, it is now in de- 
line,” the Dodge economist said. 
With the cost of construction inflated 
y more than ten percent since the 
pring of 1978," he added, "the phys- 
al volume of buildings represented 
y the current May’s $4.6 billion of 
pntracting is significantly less than 
he same dollar amount bought last 
par. 


ontracting for manufacturing 
cilities dipped sharply in the latest 
onth, while store and shopping 
enter projects held steady, according 
) the Dodge economist. Office build- 
g was the outstandingly strong cate- 
Dry in May, as it has been all through 
979. 


esidential building rebounded a bit in 
ay, as the month’s $8.1 billion of 


Under the stimulus of the new Surface 
Transportation Act, contracting for 
street and highway construction in 
May continued to run well ahead of 
last year, as it has all through 1979. 


new housing starts topped last year’s 
May total by four percent. ‘‘A burst of 
multifamily building was largely re- 
sponsible for May’s reversal of the 
generally downward direction of hous- 
ing activity since its peak in last year’s 
final quarter,’’ Christie advised. 

At the end of five months, the cumula- 
tive value of contracts for all construc- 
tion initiated in 1979 was $71.4 bil- 
lion, up 13 percent from the same 
period a year earlier. W 


Granite. 


A step up to beauty. 
A step up to wearability. 


w t 
TAR 


Contracts for nonbuilding construction 
totaled $3.8 billion in May, for a de- 
cline of 32 percent. An absence of 
major power plant projects was the 
main reason for the May shortfall. 


Forever-lasting beauty 
that requires no 
maintenance, adds a 
stepping stone to Hsi 
prestige, elegance. ieee. 
Choose from twenty 
colors, endless shapes 3 
and patterns, and all the 
expert help we can give 
you. Consider the 
character of mixing more 
than one color or pattern 
in an application. 
For more information, 
and a packet of full color 
literature illustrating Cold 
Spring Granite products SS 
in use, call toll free f 
800-328-7038. In = 
Minnesota call (612) & 
685-3621, or write to the Hames 
address below. Bassa 


la yee 
ih 4 


|.D.S. Center, Minneapolis, MN Eas 
Architect: Philip Johnson & 
John Burgee, New York, N.Y. 


SECTION 


Cold Spring Granite Company, Dept. F 202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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Foo sink Gros, 


& COMPANY 


saari-forrai photography 


We specialize in: 


TERRAZZO 
TERRAZZO REFINISHING 


CERAMIC TILE 
QUARRY TILE 


EPOXY AGGREGATE WALLS 
EXPOSED AGGREGATE 


SPECIAL FLOORINGS 
GYM FLOORS 


CEMENT GRINDING 


Over 50 years experience 


k hap ait pit f ros. 


& COMPANY 


9752 QUINCY ST. NE MINNEAPOLIS, MN. 55434 


620-16th Ave. So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55454 
612-336-7735 


PHOTOGRAPHY 612/ 780-3255 


wae ar 38; ae CET ET 


Le ra E 
ee. mA — 
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Decks and patios that last a lifetime 


Preferred by 
Architects and 
Home Builders 


G. M. STEWART LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 
Pressure-Tr eated Lumber A subsidiary of vr LONE STAR INDUSTRIES 


421 JOHNSON ST. N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55413 
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arketplace 


ew Products 
nd Services 


elax and enjoy life in your own home 
I year round! Hydro-Spas are just 
e of the unique and exciting new 
oducts that Leisure Environments, 
c. has to offer to the single and mul- 
le family housing and commercial 
arkets in the Upper Midwest. In ad- 
tion to the sales and installation of 
as, Leisure Environments carries a 
riety of Viking products such as 
aunas, steambaths, whirlpool 
thtubs and a complete line of red- 
ood hot tubs. Distinctive new hand 
afted hardwood bathtubs are avail- 
le. Enjoy the healthy leisure life in 
r below zero weather in a hot tub 
der a new solarium dome. Ar- 
itects, designers and builders are in- 
ted to see these new products in op- 
ation at the Leisure Environment 
owroom (bring your swim suits!) lo- 
ted in the "Industrial Townhouse’’ 
f 55W at Boone Ave.N. For further 
formation contact Leisure Environ- 
ents Inc. 8820 7th Ave.No. Golden 
alley, MN 55407, 612/546-4147. 


escom of Holland, a wallcovering 
e well known to architects and de- 
gners, has appointed Hirshfield’s, 
łc. as its representative in the Upper 
idwest. Four new collections are in- 
uded in the line. The ‘*Textile 9”’ 
llection is a book of 100 percent 
re wool wallcoverings, including 
avy-textured tweeds and nubby wo- 
ns in rich shades of brown, tan and 
ey. "Textile 11” is a collection of 
ne linens and luxurious silks. ‘* Vinyl 
” and "Vinyl 14°’ are two innova- 
e new fabric-backed vinyl collec- 
ns which include subtle patterns, 
usual textures and unique emboss- 
gs. For more information on these 
w wallcovering collections, contact 
irshfield’s Contract Sales, 824 Hen- 
pin Ave., Minneapolis, MN 55403, 
12/370-2626. 


owy Enterprises, Inc., the fourth 
rgest floor covering distributors in 


You 

willbe 

surprised to 

see how afford- 
able this elegance Mpls.-89 So, 10th St. 

can be—at Sawhill. Edina-3519 W. 7Oth St. 


PARKING LOTS 


FOR SALE 


5 Year Guarantee 


Also private roads, tennis courts, play- 
ground areas, and various other bi- 
tuminous bodies. 


Whatever the hats you wear, (owner, 
manager, architect, engineer, etc.), if 
you have a parking lot problem to solve, 
we have a solution. And we guarantee 
it. For as long as five years, in fact, 
when our bituminous surface, base, 
and maintenance specifications are 
accepted. 


Bituminous Roadways has been build- 
ing and maintaining Twin City area 
parking lots, playgrounds, tennis courts, 
private roads, and lots of other bitu- 
minous surfaces for 33 years. That's 
experience and know-how that’s hard 
to beat. 


Call us. Top quality workmanship and 
materials, competitively priced. And as 
to your satisfaction... 


WE’LL GUARANTEE IT. 


LL? 


Bituminous Roadways Inc. 
2825 Cedar Ave. S., Minneapolis — 721-2451 
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the nation and the largest privately 
owned distributor in the nation, re- 
cently moved into a new 120,000 
square foot facility in New Brighton, 
Minnesota. Innovative yet practical 
ideas were incorporated into the design 
of the new office, showroom and 
warehouse designed by architect San- 
ders Ackerberg, Ackerberg and Asso- 
ciates, Inc.; interiors by Jack Chris- 
tianson, Christianson and Associates, 
Inc. 


The warehouse, for example, is one of 
the few carpet distribution facilities 
which uses the flow-thru concept of 
warehousing. Efficient and economic 


the architect’s 
living material 


Wood is a tool—and a challenge—to the archi- 
tect. Nature manufactures wood in incredible 
diversity, from the abundance of western red 
cedar to the rarity of Carpathian “Burl” elm. Wood 
dramatically complements other materials. 
Wood insulates. Wood endures. Wood inspires. 
At Jones Lumber, we've been serving as 
Nature’s intermediary for over 80 years—ob- 
taining, storing, milling, finishing and deliver- 
ing (on schedule!) cedar and hardwood of every 
description. Including cedar shingles and 
shakes. Townsend hardwood and E. C. Miller 
interior cedar paneling. And a world of domestic 
and imported hardwood lumber and plywood. 


94 


gas infrared heaters are installed in the 
warehouse to offset massive heating 
bills. Mechanization is another built-in 
plus including a new inventory control 
device which displays total available 
inventories from all Lowy operations 
for instant reference and shipment. 
The outstanding contract showroom 
utilizes custom designed vignettes to 
display the many carpet samples. For 
further information or to arrange a 
visit, contact Rob Hunegs or Michele 
Lau, Lowy Enterprises, Inc., 1565 
First Ave. N.W., New Brighton, MN 
55112, 612/636-0900. 


When you design, take on the chal- 
lenges of wood. When you specify, take 
advantage of the wide selection and out- 
standing service at Jones Lumber Corp. 


JONES LUMBER CORP. 


722 Kasota Circle * Minneapolis, MN 55414 
Phone (612) 379-0793 
Toll Free Minn 800-462-5363 * Nationwide 800-328-5561 


Literature and samples available on request. 
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nique Prestressed Concrete, Inc. ceiling system incorporates heat, air conditioning, air diffuser, lighting, p iping and 
sprinkler heads into a single, “acoustically” designed ceiling cylinder between giant Prestressed Conmmcrete “T” 
roof beams. 


a 8 
* N 


Giant roof “T's” 82% feet x 7 feet shown beinga raised 
free maintenance of the M/E system. Esthetics are into place. The “T's” support unique lighting and utility 
pleasant and unique. Prestressed Concrete, Inc. made cylinders, plus column free lower level suspendec floors, 
the nearly impossible not only practical, but economical all making an otherwise difficult structural pæroblem 
relatively simple 


Clean design concept provides easy access for trouble- 


irst Southdale National Bank's new facilities are a source of convenience and pride for years to come. Prestressed 
oncrete, Inc's. design and building contribution to this unique structure was significant. Broad planning flexibø «lity was 
provided “without re-inventing the wheel” through proven standardized procedures and assembly methods 


A total of 266 giant “T's” and Dy-Core floor plank were utilized for a total area of 44,088 square feet. All were factory 
precast before shipment to the job site. This resulted in faster, more economical fabrication and project comapletion 


han conventional “on-site” construction. 
VA forighåifit Casiguer wll pany 
/ Cc l 


PROJECT: First Southdale National Bank Edina, Minn 


ARCHITECT: The Architectural Alliance, Minneapolis, Minn E E ED 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Bakke & Kopp, Minneapolis, Minn 
ENERAL CONTRACTOR: Knutson Construction Co., Minneapolis, Minn CONCRETE INC 
’ a 


ECHANICAL/ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: Michaud, Cooley, 
Wallberg, Erickson & Associates, St. Paul, Minn 6755 Highway 10 N.W. e Anoka, Minnesota 55303 * (612) 421-8900 


Red Carpet Treatment... 


Architect: The Hodne/Stageberg Partners 


Without t the Red Carpet 


“Red carpet treatment” is what St. 
Paul's 1st Security State Bank always 
gives its customers. But there's no red 
carpet here. Unlike carpeting, the Ce- 
ramic Tile on this floor simply won't wear 
out or become hopelessly soiled even 
under the heaviest lobby foot traffic. And 
Ceramic Tile is virtually everlasting. 


Properly installed, it'll outlast the build: 
ing it serves. For surfaces that will save 
you money over their entire lifetime, ` 
why not follow the lead of 1st Security 
State Bank and install Ceramic Tile? 
After all, who knows more about saving 
money than a bank? 


old as history ... modern as tomorrow 


fa MINNESOTA CERAMIC TILE INDUSTRY 


